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NATIONAL INDIGNATION AND 
NATIONAL SELF-CONTROL 


N the face of the tragedy of the “Lusitania” the 

heart of the American people burns with indigna- 

tion. More than one hundred peaceable, unoffend- 

ing American citizens, proceeding “upon their law- 
ful occasions” are stricken with sudden death. They 
had offended against no rule of international law. They 
had violated no legitimate interest of any belligerent. 
By every principle and custom of what is, by a curious 
anomaly, known as civilized warfare, they had a right 
to be as immune from attack as tho they had remained 
quietly in their American homes. National indignation 
is inevitable; its expression is a national duty. 

But an even higher duty rests upon the American 
people. We must practise the sternest self-control. In 
demanding justice we must weigh our every act and 
word and thought in the scales with even hand. It 
is easy to be quick to wrath. It is not so easy to be de- 
liberate in counsel and wise in action. 

The main line of our course is already charted. The 
world has full reason to know in what direction we 
are constrained to go. Especially have those upon whom 
rests the responsibility for the death of the American 
passengers of the “Lusitania” warrant for knowing 
what our view of their ruthless act will be. When Ger- 
many, in the early days of February, proclaimed a war 
zone about the British Isles, and warned neutral peoples 
that they sailed those waters at their peril, our protest 
was instant and unequivocal. In the note addrest by the 
American Government to the Imperial German Govern- 
ment on February 10, we said: 

If the commanders of German vessels of war should act 
upon the presumption that the flag of the United States was 
not being used in good faith, and should destroy on the high 
seas an American vessel or the lives of American citizens, it 
would be difficult for the Government of the United States 
to view the act in any other light than as an indefensible 
violation of neutral rights, which it would be very hard 
indeed to reconcile with the friendly relations now happily 
subsisting between the two governments. 

If such a deplorable situation should arise, the Imperial 
German Government can readily appreciate that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would be constrained to hold 


the Imperial German Government to a strict accountability 
for such acts of their naval authorities, and to take any 


steps it might be necessary to take to safeguard American 
lives and property and to secure to American citizens the 
full enjoyment of their acknowledged rights on the high 
seas. 


It is true that this warning was concerned more spe- 
cifically with the German threat that American vessels 
might be sunk because of the use by British ships for 
purposes of subterfuge of the American flag. But the 
principle is precisely the same. American citizens have 
the same “acknowledged rights” of security and safety 
of life on merchant ships flying the flag of a belligerent 
that they have on an American ship. 

The contingency foreshadowed in this note has actu- 
ally arisen. It presents itself in spectacular form. The 
most famous passenger ship in the world is at the bot- 
tom of the Irish Sea. It was sunk without warning, by 
German torpedoes. It carried down with it more than 
a hundred American lives. : 

What we must do is clear. We must hold the Imperial 
German Government “to a strict accountability.” We 
must consider, calmly, coolly, but with the utmost seri- 
ousness, what steps it may “be necessary to take to 
safeguard American lives and property and to secure 
to American citizens the full enjoyment of their ac- 
knowledged rights on the high seas.” 

How we shall do it is another matter. But on this 
point one thing also is clear. We must trust the Presi- 
dent. In a statement issued from the White House he has 
struck the right keynote, “Of course, the President feels 
the distress and the gravity of the situation to the ut- 


most and is considering very earnestly but very calmly 


the right course of action to pursue. He knows that the 
people of the country wish and expect him to act with 
deliberation as well as with firmness.” 

In the hands of the President of the United States 
the honor and integrity of the United States are secure. 
Every American, without distinction of party and with 
no thought of personal interest, should hold up the 
President’s hands and in calmness of thought and care- 
fulness of speech and with rigid self-restraint do his 
part to help him in the grave responsibility it is his to 
bear. 
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A COURSE OF ACTION 


HAT shall we ask of Germany and what shall we 
do if Germany refuses our demand? 

After temperately and calmly pointing out all the 
causes for complaint the following might be proposed 
to Germany: 

1. Disavowal by the Imperial German Government 
of the proceedings which have resulted in the killing of 
American citizens and loss of an American ship, and 
full apology therefor. 

2. Dismissal of the commanding officers who did these 
acts. 

3. Agreement to indemnify all citizens who have been 
injured and the families of those who have been killed 
and to pay for American property destroyed. 

4. Agreement that the United States may hold in 
pledge all German vessels now in United States ports 
until claims are adjusted and liquidated. 

5. Agreement that United States vessels traversing 
the war zone shall not be molested, that display of the 
American flag shall be sufficient evidence of nationality 
if the right of search is not exercized, and that merchant 
vessels carrying American citizens under whatever flag 
shall not be sunk as was the “Lusitania.” 

In the event of the refusal of these demands we might 
proceed to: 

1. Sever diplomatic relations with Germany. 

2. Prohibit intercourse of every sort with Ger- 
many. 


JAPAN’S MONROE DOCTRINE 


AR between China and Japan is averted. Japan’s 

ultimatum not only exacts less than China had 
already offered to concede, but even defers for the pres- 
ent all consideration of the demands which China 
charged would impair her sovereignty. 

Japan’s first four groups of demands are, in brief: 

First, that Japan promises to return Kiao-chau to 
China while retaining commercial rights there. 

Second, that Japan’s rights in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia be more specifically defined and in some instances 
extended. es 

Third, that nine specified mining areas in China be 
opened to the Japanese. 

Fourth, that China agree not to cede or lease to a 
third power any harbor, bay, or islands along the coast 
of China. 

The demands in group five, which are waived by 
Japan, include the employment of Japanese as political, 
financial and military advisers of China, the right of 
Japan jointly to police with China some of the impor- 
tant Chinese cities, the buying by China of half her 
ammunition from Japan, and certain loan privileges 
and railroad concessions. 

The differences between China and Japan growing 
out of all these demands are discussed in detail in two 
important articles published elsewhere in this issue. 
But as they take diametrically opposite views we here- 
with briefly state our own position. 

Japan has the same rights in Asia that we have in 
America under the Monroe Doctrine—that is, the right 
to maintain Asia for the Asiatics as we do America for 
the Americans. Not only has Japan this right to assume 
the political primacy of the Far East, but it is her duty 
to do so. Otherwise China may be dismembered and 


‘ 


Japan may be compelled to wage further wars. against 
encroaching rivals. When China becomes Japan’s equal 
in power, as she surely will in a very few years if left 
to herself, then she can share with Japan the responsi- 
bility of maintaining Asia against the White Peril. 

On the other hand, Japan has no more right to im- 
pair China’s sovereignty or exclusively exploit her com- 
merce than we have that of Venezuela or Chile. Such a 
course would contravene all international ethics and 
bring down upon Japan the just condemnation of the 
world. 

In other words, Japan must exercize the right of po- 
litical dominance in Asia, but must claim no special 
economic privileges other than geographical proximity 
and ethnic and linguistic affiliations afford. 

We believe that when the negotiations are finally con- 
cluded it will be found that Japan has claimed no more 
than what in her judgment will best maintain per- 
manently the peace of the Far: East. At all events we 
have Count Okuma’s word in The Independent of April 
12, that “Japan has no ulterior motive, no desire to 
secure more territory, no thought of depriving China 
or any other peoples of anything that they now pos- 
sess.” If we cannot trust Count Okuma, who is there in 
Japan whom we can trust? 

We are glad that our State Department has not shared 
in the general alarm concerning Japan’s designs on the 
mainland. Mr. Bryan says he has been kept fully in- 
formed by both the Chinese and Japanese governments 
of the progress of the negotiations and he sees nothing 
in them to jeopardize our treaty rights with China, 
“which our Government has no thought of surrender- 
ing.” 

The United States wants to see China free to maintain 
her republican government and develop herself without 
let or hindrance from other nations. Japan claims this 
is her purpose, too. Until there is some concrete evidence 
to the contrary let us give her the benefit of the doubt. 








AMERICA’S TOUCH OF WAR 


T was in Singapore. The Methodist Missionary Con- 

ference of Malaysia was in session, presided over by 
Bishop Eveland. At the opening session on Sunday the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States, his wife, Lady Evelyn, and other British 
officials as also the American Consul General and a 
goodly number of American residents were present with 
the audience which overcrowded the Wesley Church. 
The Bishop spoke of the Hundred Years of Peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, and no one 
suspected that danger was near. 

The conference was to continue thru the week. But 
during the session of Tuesday morning came the alarm- 
ing report that an Indian regiment had mutinied and 
killed its officers, and was threatening the city, and that 
citizens and women had been killed. The order came to 
send all the women and children to a vessel in the har- 
bor, and English and American men were invited to 
arm to defend the city. 

The men of the conference immediately enlisted, 
Bishop and all, fifteen of them. They were given arms 
and had an hour’s training under one of their number 
who had been a captain of militia. They were sum- 
moned to service and smelled powder, some of them, 
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while some served as patrols and guards over captured 
rebels. The mutineers were quelled within two or three 
days, and those who had incited them, thinking the de- 
parture of English troops a favorable opportunity for 
rebellion, were shot. When an English and a French war 
vessel had arrived the Methodist missionary soldiers, 
Americans all of them, were discharged from service 
and the conference resumed its work. 

Was their soldiering im suppression of rebellion 
against the British Government in the Farther Indies 
a violation of President Wilson’s direction to maintain 
strict neutrality during this war? Of course not. 





ANOTHER CLASS OF WAR BABIES 


HE important question which the approaching ar- 

rival of some tens of thousands of “war babies” 
raises is not to be discovered in any list of the problems 
involved that we have seen in English, French, German 
or American newspapers. 

Thousands of these babies will be legitimate—the 
offspring of marriages hastily contracted when their 
fathers were called to the colors. Other thousands will 
be illegitimate—many of them the offspring of those 
who did not take the precaution to marry, others of 
young and thoughtless village girls in the neighborhood 
of the military camps; yet other thousands will be born 
of fathers from the invading armies. Never since very 
ancient times has this phenomenon occurred on so large 
a scale as this year. 

We have already discussed with our readers the ques- 
tion whether governments and churchmen have acted 
rightly or wrongly in encouraging hasty marriages, 
partly in order to prevent this threatened increase of 
illegitimacy. Now we have to consider the cases which 
this special legislation has failed to forestall. 

This is not the time to take up for searching exam- 
ination the question whether all legal discriminations 
against illegitimate children should be wiped off the 
statute-books of civilized states. If by any legislative 
action the war babies born out of wedlock are to be 
legitimated it is certain that the measure will be an 
extraordinary one, to meet an exceptional occasion. 
What should be done “on general principles” need not 
be, and will not be, determined now. 

Not less premature is discussion of the probable qual- 
ity of the war baby contingent as an élement in future 
population. Whether it will be on the whole a “good 
stock,” eugenically desirable, or on the whole a “bad 
stock,” perpetuating undesirable traits, remains to be 
seen. The amateur eugenists, who are rushing into print 
on this topic, are simply exhibiting their lack of scien- 
tific qualifications. 

But there is a question that cannot be shirked. It 
must be answered now, and in a strictly practical way. 
In what spirit is the emergency to be met? Shall it not 
be met sincerely and frankly? Above all, shall it not be 
met with a determination, whatever happens, to treat 
the mothers considerately, gently, adequately? To 
achieve this will demand tact, discretion and infinite pa- 
tience, but surely the achievement should be attempted. 

And all this should be done without committing any 
institution, church, state or philanthropic organization, 
or any individual to theory, hypothesis or “reform”’— 
feminist, utilitarian, political or other. The one present 


duty is to help, cheer, encourage and sustain. Let ob- 
vious duty for once be done in a way to demonstrate 
that civilized people believe in the civilization and in 
the religions that they profess. 








CORRECTING AN ERROR 

EVERAL errors, which excited much criticism at 

the time, were made a year ago by the Organization 
Committee—Secretary McAdoo, Comptroller Williams 
and Secretary Houston—in marking out the twelve dis- 
tricts of the Federal reserve bank system. One of these 
was the assignment of the banks of northern New Jer- 
sey to the district of which Philadelphia, with its re- 
serve bank, is the center. 

It was well known, of course, that these banks, and 
especially those in Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken and 
other towns on or very near the Hudson River, were 
naturally tributary, in a financial sense, to New York. 
The part of the state in which they are situated is, finan- 
cially, a suburb, almost a borough, of the great city. 
They had been doing business with the leading banks of 
New York. To compel a transfer of a considerable part 
of their business to Philadelphia was to subject them 
to inconvenience and loss. 

No one was more familiar with this association of the 
banks with New York and with the causes of it, than 
Secretary McAdoo, who, in his notable tunnel project, 
had very distinctly promoted and facilitated communi- 
cation between New York and the towns on the other 
side of the Hudson. It was not easy to account for his 
approval of the committee’s work. Some believed that 
Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Williams were moved by prejudice 
against New York’s great banks, or by a desire to 
diminish the financial importance of the city. But the 
New Jersey banks, and not those of New York, suffered 
on account of the action taken by the committee against 
their exprest wishes. 

The error has now been corrected. By unanimous vote 
the Federal Reserve Board, of which both Secretary Mc- 
Adoo and Comptroller Williams are members, has taken 
123 banks in the northern half of New Jersey from the 
Philadelphia district and attached them, with their $32,- 
000,000 of capital and $161,000,000 of deposits, to the 
district of which New York is the financial center. Thus 
is recognized that “normal trend of banking business” 
which the committee was bound by its own rules to 
follow. 

At the same time the action of the committee in two 
other cases was reversed. There are additional changes 
which should be made. In the board’s unanimous vote 
for the relief of the New Jersey banks may be seen an 
indication that the arrangement of the districts will be 
greatly improved. 





THE REVIVAL OF THE PAMPHLET 


NE of the noticeable effects of the war upon litera- 

ture is the reappearance of the pamphlet as the 
medium of controversy. Probably we should have to go 
back two centuries, to the days of Swift, Defoe and Pope, 
to find a year in which so many pamphlets were pub- 
lished as are appearing in England. It was the rise of 
the magazine a hundred years ago that put an end to 
the era of pamphleteering, for the subscriber to a 
periodical could secure a steady supply of comment and 
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criticism without the trouble and expense of buying the 
articles separately. The pamphlet survived chiefly in the 
religious form, the tract, and these could not be called 
popular. The American and British, Tract Societies, en- 
dowed for this purpose, have of late found it advisable 
to put forth much of their literature in the form of 
periodicals and books. 

But the necessify of quickly informing the English 
people about the issues of the war and inducing two 
millions to volunteer brought the pamphlet again into 
service. From Oxford comes the series of fortnightly 
“Papers for War Time,” not dealing like the famous 
ninety “Tracts for the Times” with the revival of Ca- 
tholicism, but with what men and women should think 
and do in these days of trial. The Germans and French 
in Europe bombard America with arguments and ac- 
cusations in pamphlet form, but in this country the 
propaganda is carried on, in accordance with our cus- 


tom, thru press bureau items supplied to the newspapers 
and magazines and thru special periodicals like The 
Fatherland, Free Poland and The Day, founded for the 
purpose. 

The reason for our failure to make use of the pam- 
phlet lies in our defective methods of book distribution. 
In Europe and especially on the continent it is easy for 
anybody who has something to say or thinks he has to 
get out a booklet and it will find its readers if there are 
any in the country. But in America it costs about as 
much to publish and sell a small book as a large one. 
In compensation it may be said our periodical service 
is unequaled in extent and variety and that anything 
worth printing can find a place somewhere. Still a writer 
who wants to influence current opinion cannot always 
get the space to put his ideas out just as he wants to and 
at just the right time as he could in a privately printed 
pamphlet. 














THE VERDICT OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Theodore Roosevelt: When the 
German decree establishing the 
war zone was issued and of course 
plainly threatened exactly the type 
of tragedy which has occurred our 
Government notified Germany that 
in the event of any such wrong- 
doing at the expense of our citi- 
zens we would hold the German 
Government to a strict account- 
ability. The use of this phrase 
“strict accountability” of course 
must mean and can only mean that 
action will be taken by the United 
States without an hour’s “unneces- 
sary delay.” It was eminently 
proper to use the exact phrase that 
was used; and having used it our 
self-respect demands that we 
forthwith abide by it. 


George W. Wickersham, former 
Attorney-General of the United 
States: A very clear course, it 
seems to me, is open for us to pur- 
sue: We should cancel all diplo- 
matic relations with a country 
which has declared war upon civili- 
zation, recall our Ambassador 
from Berlin, and hand Count Bern- 
storff his passports. Congress 
should be summoned in extra ses- 
sion, and an appropriation of at 
least $250,000,000 asked to put us 
in a condition to protect our rights 
as a neutral civilized power. At the 
same time we should invite all neu- 
tral nations of the world to join us 
in a council of civilization to agree 
upon the steps to be taken to pro- 
tect the interests of all neutral 
powers and their citizens from 
such wanton acts of destruction of 
life and property as those which 
Germany has been committing. 


New York Times: She [Germany] 
has forfeited all sympathy, all con- 
fidence, by this premeditated bar- 
barism, and the nations not en- 
gaged in the war are now united 
by the feeling and conviction that, 
at whatever cost and by whatever 


effort, even tho all have to join in 
the work, she must be stripped of 
the power and of the will to defy 
the laws of God and man by such 
atrocious deeds. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger: As it 
stands the horror is almost incon- 
ceivable. There has been nothing 
like it before. One of the conse- 
quences of this war ought to be 
that nothing like it can ever hap- 
pen again. Unless civilization is to 
relapse into barbarism, helpless 
non-combatants must not be ex- 
posed in such a fashion to the 
worst calamities of war. 


Baltimore Sun: We cannot allow 
American lives to be endangered 
in a species of warfare without 
precedent among civilized nations, 
and which is a distinct return to 
the most brutal practices of bar- 
barism. Our Government will know 
how to deal with this case, and it 
will not need any urging from the 
press to do its full duty. We can 
safely leave it in the hands of a 
President who fears God but does 
not fear man, and who will pre- 
serve the peace as long as it is 
humanly possible to do so. 


New York Evening Post: In a 
word, our Government is face to 
face with a definite practical ques- 
tion, of the most immediate im- 
portance. It must either admit the 
rightfulness of what the Germans 
have done in sinking the “Lusi- 
tania” and killing six score -Ameri- 
can citizens, or it must take steps 
to protect American citizens from 
a repetition of the outrage. ' 

The nation is willing, even anxious, 
that the Government take due 
time to arrive at a just and wise 
conclusion. In the meanwhile, let 
us have no confusion of counsel. 


Louisville Courier-Journal: We 
must not act either in haste or pas- 


sion. This catastrophe is too real, 
the flashlight it throws upon the 
methods and purposes of Germany 
is too appalling, to leave us in any 
doubt what awaits us as the bloody 
and brutal work goes on. Civiliza- 
tion should abjure its neutrality. 
It should rise as one mighty, god- 
like force and as far as its moral 
influence and physical appliance 
can be made to prevail forbid the 
riot of hate and debauch of blood 
that, like a madman, is running 
amuck among the innocent and un- 
protected. 


Richmond (Va.) Post-Dispatch: 
Germany surely must have gone 
mad. The torpedoing and sinking 
of the “Lusitania,” altho it was 
well known to German authorities 
that there were many Americans 
aboard the ill-fated Cunard liner, 
evince a reckless disregard of the 
opinions of the world in general 
and of this country in particular— 
a determination to win by any 
methods and at any cost—only 
compatible with the assumption 
that blood lust has toppled reason 
from its throne. 


Providence Journal: If the right of 
the American people to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness is 
anything more than a cheap clap- 
trap’ phrase, if our place in civili- 
zation as the foremost champion 
of human freedom and the rule of 
law is not a sham but a splendid 
reality, then must we protect our 
self-respect and our national dig- 
nity before all the world. 


Rochester Herald: Had it been the 
purpose of Germany to array the 
sentiment and the effective action 
of the entire world against her, 
nothing that we can conceive of 
would have more certainly and 
swiftly accomplished it than the 
murder of hundreds of subjects of 
neutral States. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














aie The Cunard 
baw Sinking of “Lusitania” was tor- 
the “Lusitania 


liner 


pedoed by a German 
submarine about two o’clock on the 
afternoon of Friday, May 7, and 
sank in twenty minutes. She had 
sailed from New York on Saturday 
and was off Old Head of Kinsale, the 
most southerly point of Ireland, just 
west of Queenstown, when she was 
struck. The submarine gave no 
warning, but some of the passengers 
on deck caught a glimpse of her 
about a thousand yards away on the 
starboard side and 


tanic” when 1503 were drowned. The 
number of passengers was 1250, of 
whom 290 were first cabin, 599 second 
cabin and 351 steerage. The number 
of Americans on board was 179, of 
whom 114 perished. Among them 
were many persons of prominence: 


‘Charles Frohman, the New York 


theatrical producer; Charles Klein, 
the dramatist, author of The Music 
Master; Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, 
capitalist; Justus Miles Forman, nov- 
elist, and Mr. and Mrs. Elbert Hub- 
bard of East Aurora, New York. 


About forty babies and twice as 
many older children were drowned. 
Some of the passengers and crew 
were killed or wounded by the ex- 
plosions. Others, including many 
women, perished from shock or ex- 
posure while floating in the sea be- 
fore the fishing boats arrived. 
Forty-seven are in the hospital at 
Queenstown. 


The “Gulflight” and 
the “Lusitania” 


The sinking 
within a single 
week of the 
American steamer “Gulf- 





watched the white trail 
of the first torpedo thru 
the water. This exploded 
in the forward boiler 
room and was quickly fol- 
lowed by a second, which 
penetrated the engine 
room and there exploded. 
This disabled the engines 
so that, altho the vessel 
was at once turned to 
ward the Irish coast only 
ten miles away, she made 
no progress. 

On account of the list 
to starboard only half of 
the lifeboats were avail- 
able and of these but few 
could be launched in 
time. The first class pas- 
sengers were below at 
lunch and a larger pro- 
portion of them perished 
than of the other classes. 
Some of the boats which 
were first launched, filled 
with women and children, 
capsized or were smashed 
in being lowered from 
the davits. The stewards 
endeavored to calm the 
passengers by telling 
them that there was no 
danger, but some took 
this too literally and 
failed even to put on life 
preservers. Captain Tur- 
ner, who was on the 
bridge, went down with 
the ship, but having on a 
life belt was picked up 
from the water by one of 
the many boats which- 
came from all directions 
to the rescue. 

The total number of 
persons on board the 
“Lusitania” was 1917 








light” and the British 
steamer “Lusitania” with 
many American passen- 
gers has _ profoundly 
stirred the American peo- 
ple, and from many 
quarters a demand is 
heard for action by 
the United States Gov- 
ernment. The case of the 
“Gulflight” concerns the 
United States more di- 
rectly, altho the loss of 
life was comparatively 
small. The “Gulflight,” 
which was carrying gaso- 
line to Havre, was not 
sunk and need not have 
cost any lives, but a sea- 
man and the wireless op- 
erator jumped overboard 
and drowned and the cap- 
tain died of heart failure 
sixteen hours later. The 
tanker was displaying a 
large American flag, altho 
she was under convoy of 
a British patrol and was 
torpedoed without warn- 
ing in broad daylight, and 
so it appears to come 
within the scope of the 
President’s warning to 
Germany. 

The case of the “Lusi- 
tania,” tho having a more 
powerful influence upon 
popular feeling in Amer- | 
ica, is somewhat different 
from a legal standpoint. 
She was a British vessel 
and since President Wil- 
son’s warning to Great 
Britain against using the 
American flag she has 
sailed under her own col- 
ors. As she was attacked 
within a few miles of the 








and of these 1152 lost j;ccrnational News Service 


their lives, a disaster sur- 
passed only by the “Ti- 


CAPTAIN TURNER, OF THE “LUSITANIA” 


He went down with his ship, but was rescued after several hours 





British coast, where am- 
ple warning had been 
given that an attempt 
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GERMAN PROCLAMATION OF 
WAR ZONE 


The waters around Great Brit- 
ain, including the whole of the 
English Channel, are declared 
hereby to be included within the 
zone of war, and after the 18th 
inst. all enemy merchant vessels 
encountered in these waters will 
be destroyed, even if it may not be 
possible always to save their crews 
and passengers. 

Within this war zone neutral 
vessels are exposed to danger, 
since, in view of the misuse of neu- 
tral flags ordered by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain on the 31st 
ult., and of the hazards of naval 
warfare, neutral vessels cannot al- 
ways be prevented from suffering 
from the attacks intended for 
enemy ships. 

February 4, 1915 


WARNING ISSUED BY GER- 
MAN GOVERNMENT 
NOTICE! 


Travelers intending to embark 
on the Atlantic voyage are remind- 
ed that a state of war exists be- 
tween Germany and her allies and 
Great Britain and her allies; that 
the zone of war includes the 
waters adjacent to the British 
Isles; that, in accordance with 
formal notice given by the Im- 
perial German Government, ves- 
sels flying the flag of Great Brit- 
ain, or of any of her allies, are lia- 
ble to destruction in those waters 
and that travelers sailing in the 
war zor on ships of Great Britain 
or — allies do so at their own 
risk. 


Imperial German Embassy, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 
1915 
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would be made to sink her, the Brit- 
ish Admiralty is blamed by many of 
the English papers for not sending 
out a convoy of destroyers to pro- 
tect her. 

The German organs, while deplor- 
ing the loss of life, defend the action 
as legitimate on the ground that the 
“Lusitania” was an_ auxiliary 
cruiser of the British navy under 
the command of a British naval offi- 
cer, was armed with guns for de- 
fense against the enemy, and was 
carrying not merely contraband but 
ammunition, It appears from her 
manifest that the “Lusitania” had 
on board 5471 cases of cartridges, 
189 cases of military goods, 260,000 
pounds of brass and 60,000 pounds 
of copper. The British Admiralty 
and the officials of the New York 
Custom House deny that the “Lusi- 
tania” carried any mounted guns. 

On February 4, the German Gov- 
ernment issued a notification that 
after February 18 the waters sur- 
rounding the United Kingdom would 
be considered as a war zone and 
dangerous to commerce. Since the 
. date specified the German torpedoes 





or mines have sunk ninety-one ships 
of various nationalities and sizes, 
from fishmg craft to the “Lusi- 
tania,” and in all more than 1450 
persons have lost their lives. Just 
before the “Lusitania” sailed the 
German embassy took the unprece- 
dented step of publishing in the 
leading American papers a warning 
that those embarking upon British 
vessels going to the war zone did so 
at their own risk. The passengers, 
however, laughed at the warning as 
a piece of German bluff. We give on 
this page documents bearing on the 
case. 


The British expedi- 
tion which landed 
at daybreak, April 
25, on the Gallipoli peninsula has 
been steadily advancing during the 
week and now occupies the hills a 
few miles back of Kilid Bahr and 
the other Turkish forts along the 
narrowest part of the Dardanelles. 
As the Australian and New Zealand 
troops, closely packed in small boats 
and towed by pinnaces, neared the 
shore they were met by a storm of 
rifle and shrapnel fire which inflict- 
ed many casualties. Without waiting 
for the boats to reach the land or 
even to charge their magazines, the 
Australians jumped into the water, 
almost up to their necks, and, wad- 
ing ashore, charged the Turkish 
trenches with bare bayonets. In this 
way they carried three successive 
ridges occupied by the Ottoman 
troops. As one enthusiastic Austra- 
lian put it, “We lifted the Turks on 
the end of our bayonets and hurled 
them over our heads.” Before night 
29,000 troops had been landed on 
Gallipoli. These were later rein- 
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IN COMMAND BEFORE CONSTANTINOPLE 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, commander of the 
British land forces along the Bosporus 








THE RIGHT TO SINK ENEMY 
MERCHANTMEN 


According to the Réglement of 
the Institute of International Law, 
adopted at Turin in 1882, a prize 
may be burned or sunk in five 
cases: (1) When, because of the 
bad condition of the vessel and the 
state of the weather, she can not 
be kept afloat; (2) when she can 
not keep up with the man-of-war 
and may easily be retaken by the 
enemy; (3) when the approach of 
a@ superior enemy force creates 
fear of recapture; (4) when the 
captor can not put aboard a prize 
crew without dangerously deplet- 
ing his own; (5) when the nearest 
port to which the vessel may pos- 
sibly be taken is very remote. Jn 
any case the captor must remove 
the persons on board and as much 
as possible of the cargo. ... 


John Bassett Boore, Internation- 
al Law Digest 


ENEMY MERCHANT SHIPS 
MUST BE WARNED 

If hailing is impossible, or if the 
suspected vessel takes no notice of 
it, the chasing cruiser may signal 
her to bring to by using blank 
cartridge, and then, if necessary, 
sending a shot across her bows. 
. . . Any other signal likely to 
be understood is equally lawful, 
but some unmistakable summons is 
necessary. Not till it has been 
given and disregarded is the use 
of force allowed. . . . A com- 
manding officer who cannot spare 
a prize crew may order an enemy 
merchantman to haul down her 
flag and follow him on pain of be- 
ing sunk by gun fire or torpedo. 


T. J. Lawrence, The Principles 
of International Law 




















forced by the French troops, with- 
drawn from the Asiatic side of the 
Dardanelles, where they had at first 
landed, 

According to the Turkish reports 
the British and French troops have 
lost heavily and made little progress. 
It is at any rate evident that the ap- 
proach of Constantinople by land is 
not an easy task in spite of the aid 
of the warships, which are able to 
shower with shrapnel any part of 
the peninsula. The towns of Maidos 
and Gallipoli have been set on fire 
by the ignition shells. A bridge on 
the railroad connecting Smyrna with 
the capital was blown up by a bomb 
dropt from a British aeroplane. 
Troops have been landed near the 
site of ancient Ephesus, thirty-five 
miles south of Smyrna, for a land 
attack on that city. The bombard- 
ment of Smyrna by the British fleet, 
which has been carried on intermit- 
tently for several months, has appar- 
ently had little effect. The Russian 
fleet is shelling the Bosporus forts 
and a Russian aviator is reported to 
have dropt several bombs in the city 
of Constantinople. 
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; From the German 

Gormes Vie ay point of view this 
in Galicia has been the most 
successful week of the war, since it 
has brought victories in four widely 
separated quarters. In Belgium, Hill 
60, which was the chief gain made 
by the British since the war began, 


has been recaptured by the troops of : 


the Kaiser. They have invaded the 
Baltic provinces and taken Libau. 
They have inflicted a severe defeat 
upon the Russians on the northern 
slope of the Carpathians. And they 
have struck a hard blow at Eng- 
land’s sea power by destroying with- 
in ten miles of the British coast 
the “Lusitania,” which was deemed 
invulnerable by reason of her speed. 

It is impossible at present to de- 
termine the extent of the Russian 
reverse, but it is apparent that the 
Austro-Germans have made gains 
that more than compensate for all 
they have lost since the fall of 
Przemysl. According to the official 
Berlin report, the total number of 
prisoners taken in the Galician 
arena during May is about 70,000. 
The Russians have also lost thirty- 
eight cannon, including nine big 
guns. They have been obliged to re- 
linquish all of the Carpathian passes 
except Lupkow, and they have been 
forced to fall back from Cracow a 
distance of over thirty miles. The 
Russian Foreign Office, however, as- 
serts “most emphatically” that the 
reports of an Austro-German victory 
are “absolutely unfounded” and that 
there is no reason “whatever to talk 
even of a partial success of our ene- 
mies.” Which of these contradictory 
statements is true remains to be 
seen, but, in view of the notorious 
unreliability of the announcements 
from Petrograd and the accuracy 
and comparative frankness of those 
from Berlin, we will here follow ten- 
tatively the German version. 

It appears from this that as soon 
as the Russians were well embarked 
on the invasion of Hungary and a 
considerable body of troops was al- 
ready on the south side of the Car- 
pathians, a joint force of Germans 
and Austrians attacked the Russian 
right on the north side of the range. 
This took the Russians by surprize 
because they had believed them- 
selves safe in their strongly forti- 
fied positions on the hills along 
the Dunajec River. But the Austro- 
German artillery was employed so 
effectively as to force them to 
evacuate line after line of trenches 
until their retreat became almost 
a rout and guns and _ supplies 
were left behind, Three rivers in 
succession were bridged by pontoons 
and crost by the Teutonic forces, the 


Dunajec, the Biala and the Wisloka. 
North of the Vistula the Russians 
were also driven back from the Nida 
River. The line of battle extends in 
a great curve from the Vistula 
across Galicia along the crest of the 
Carpathians and around to Stryi, a 
distance of 150 miles. This eastward 
movement forced the Russians to 
withdraw from Dukla Pass and 
Bartfield, the only Hungarian town 
they had yet possest, and has com- 
pelled them to evacuate Hungary al- 
together, 


Shs Gini Hindenburg’s invasion 
“a Tien of the Baltic provinces 

derided by the Rus- 

sians as an aimless cavalry raid, 
turns out to be one of the most re- 
markable of his spectacular move- 
ments. At the time when it was 
assumed that he would find it 
difficult to hold with his depleted 
forces the five hundred _ mile 
line stretching from the Baltic Sea 
to the Carpathian Mountains he has 


suddenly extended the line to the 
north by almost a hundred miles 
more. Crossing the Niemen River, 
which runs along the northern bound- 
ary of East Prussia, he struck thru 
the heart of ancient Lithuania in the 
direction of Riga. His previous suc- 
cesses have been obtained by means 
of the railroads with which the Ger- 
man frontier is well provided, but 


-in the region into which he has now 


penetrated there were no railroads 
until Shavli was reached. 

Possession of this point cut the 
railroad line leading to the Baltic 
port of Libau, which fell into the 
hands of the Germans on May 7. 
Libau is a fortified city and a naval 
station. It has about 70,000 inhab- 
itants and serves as the outlet for the 
Russian wheat belt since it is the 
only ice-free port which Russia pos- 
sesses on the Baltic. The Germans 
captured in the town sixteen hundred 
prisoners, eighteen cannon and four 
machine guns. At Shavli 3200 pris- 
oners and eight cannon were taken. 
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THE GERMAN INVASION OF THE BALTIC PROVINCES 
A raid from East Prussia into Russian territory by one of Hindenburg’s armies has resulted in 


the capture of the important Russian 


rt and naval base, Libau, and threatened Riga. The 
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The head of the German column is 
now reported near Mitau with Riga 
as its apparent objective. The fleet is 
-codperating with the army and Ger- 
man destroyers have already ap- 
peared in the Gulf of Riga. Success 
here would give them possession of 
Courland (Kurland) and the terri- 
tory known as the “German prov- 
inces” because the Germans, tho a 


minority of the population, have for 


two hundred years dominated the 
region and have made it the most 
prosperous part of the Russian em- 
pire, 


On the afternoon of 
Friday, May 7, the 
Japanese Minister at 
Peking presented to the Chinese For- 
eign Office an ultimatum declaring 
that unless China accepted without 
qualification the Japanese demands 
within forty-eight hours war would 
be declared. At the same time the 
plan of campaign was given to the 
press. This involved the invasion of 
northern and southern China. For 
this purpose forty warships were as- 
sembled at the naval base of Sasebo, 
and all Japanese steamers of over a 
thousand tons were to be requisi- 
tioned as transports. The northern 
expedition was to occupy Tientsin 
and advance along the railroad to 
Peking. The Chinese shipping would 
all be swept from the coast and the 
railroad centers seized. The Japanese 
living in China were ordered out by 
their Government and have been 
leaving by the thousand for the 
treaty ports on the coast. 

On receiving the ultimatum Yuan 
Shih Kai made a final appeal to the 
powers, but receiving no hope of sup- 
port from any quarter and realizing 


‘The Japanese 
Ultimatum 
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THE EXPULSION OF THE RUSSIANS FROM HUNGARY 
The state of affairs in the Carpathians has been suddenly altered by the attack of the Austro- 
German forces on the Russian right. The Russians have been driven in rapid succession from 
their entrenched positions along the Duwajec, Biala and Wisloka Rivers and have been forced to 
withdraw from Hungary. The region evacuated is indicated by light shading; that still held by 
the Russians in darker shading. The arrows show the chief points of attack 


the hopelessness of defense, the 
President conceded the Japanese de- 
mands in full shortly before the ulti- 
matum expired at six p. m. Sunday. 
It is not known just what stipula- 
tions were contained in the final 
agreement, for the original twenty- 
one articles handed to President 
Yuan on January 18 have been thru 
a process of oriental bargaining 
ever since. It is, however, under- 
stood that Japan agreed to suspend 
Group V for later discussion and 
also offered to return to China the 
German concession of Kiao-chau 
taken by Japanese arms. Group V 
contained the clauses to which the 
Chinese most strongly objected on 
the ground that they virtually in- 
volved the subjection of the republic 
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THE AUSTRIAN BIG GUNS HAVE DONE DEADLY SERVICE AGAINST THE RUSSIANS IN GALICIA 


to the Emperor of Japan. In these 
clauses it was stipulated that influen- 
tial Japanese should be appointed 
as advisers in political, financial 
and military affairs; that Japanese 
should take part in the policing of 
important cities in China; that China 
should purchase half her munitions 
of war from Japan; that the Japa- 
nese should construct railroads and 
work mines in Fukien province and 
the Yang-tse valley, and that the 
Japanese should be free to propagate 
Buddhism and ‘establish schools in 
China. 


There have been 
published at Wash- 
ington, in the 
monthly magazine issued by Manuel 
L. Zuegon, Resident Commissioner 
from the Philippines, messages sent 
to Governor-General Harrison at Ma- 
nila by President Wilson and Secre- 
tary Garrison a day or two after the 
adjournment. They relate to the Phil- 
ippine Government bill, which was 
passed in the House but not taken 
up in the Senate. Of this bill Mr. 
Wilson said: 


It was constantly prest by the Ad- 
ministration, loyally supported by the 
full force of the party, and will be 
prest to passage when the next Con- 
gress meets in December. It failed only 
because blocked by the rules of the 
Senate as employed by the Republi- 
can leaders who were opposed to the 
legislation and who would yield only if 
we withdrew the assurance of ultimate 
independence contained in the pream- 
ble. That we would not do. The bill will 
have my support until it passes, and I 
have no doubt of its passage at the next 
session of Con s. Please express to 
the people of the Philippine Islands my 
deep and abiding interest in their wel- 
fare and my purpose to serve them in 
every possible way. In this I am ex- 
pressing the spirit and purpose of the 


Mr. Wilson and 
the Philippines 
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majority of the Congress and of the 
whole Government of the United 
States. 


The bill is one that would enlarge 
the share of the people in the local 
government. It empowers them to 
elect the upper house or Senate, 
which is now a commission of ap- 
pointed members, and the preamble 
carries a promise of ultimate inde- 
pendence. 

The President congratulated Mr. 
Harrison on the success of his ad- 
ministration. The people, he added, 
had already proved their quality, and 
had done this by the patience and 
self-control they had shown in “wait- 
ing for the fulfilment of our prom- 
ises.” 


While General Obregon is 
moving northward in his 
campaign against Villa, 
the capital is under the control of 
Zapata. Gen. Roque Gonzales Garza, 
the convention’s provisional presi- 
dent, is-in the city. Some time ago 
he offended Zapata by denouncing 
his methods to the convention, which 
still exists in name, if not in fact. 
Immediately afterward he disap- 
peared. It was said that Zapata had 
kidnapped and assassinated him. 
Several weeks later it became 
known that he was alive. When Za- 
pata and Villa regained possession 
of the capital, Garza resumed his 
office, but he was required to place 
several followers of Zapata in his 
Cabinet. One of these was General 
Palafox. Zapata has remained in the 
state of Morelos. 

A quarrel about Palafox has near- 
ly cost Garza his life. Palafox was 
recently ousted from the Cabinet. 
Whereupon Zapata demanded by 
telegraph that he should immediate- 
ly be reinstated. Then Zapata’s 
friends began to attack the associ- 
ates of Garza. The latter’s chief of 
staff, General Estrada, was killed on 
the 7th by General Barona, one of 
Zapata’s men. There was a quarrel 
in a dance hall, and many took part 
in the fighting. The riot spread to a 
hotel where Garza was living. Here 
Barona shot General Banderas, an- 
other Zapatist officer, and about fifty 
men were killed. On the following 
day, it is reported, Barona, with a 
considerable following, attempted to 
assassinate President Garza, but the 
attacking force was driven back by 
Garza’s guard. Barona’s_ brother, 
General Zapatelas, was killed. The 
quarrel between Zapata and Garza 
makes an ugly situation in the capi- 
tal. Villa is Zapata’s ally, but he is 
far away in the north, striving to 
defend himself against the attacks 
of Obregon. 

At the end of last week the great 
and decisive battle between Villa and 
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THE NEWEST CLASS OF FRENCH RECRUITS DEPART FOR THE FRONT 


Obregon had not taken place. Villa 
claimed to have been victorious in 
two or three skirmishes. He re- 
marked, however, that he would re- 
main at Aguascalientes for ten days, 
and if Obregon should not come up 
and attack him there before the ex- 
piration of that time, he would go 
south. It is reported that Zapata 
men, coming up from the capital, 
have made a successful attack upon 
the rear of Obregon’s army; also, 
that Obregon has succeeded in driv- 
ing Zapata back. 





John R. Lawson, strike 
leader and a member of the 
international executive 
board of the United Mine Workers, 
has been found guilty, at Denver, of 
murder in the first degree. The 
charge was that he killed a deputy 
sheriff in the strike battle at Lud- 
low, October 25, 1913. It was decided 
by the jury that his punishment 
should be imprisonment for life, On 
the first ballot all but one of the 
jurors voted that he should be 
hanged. The twelfth juror convinced 
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his eleven associates that Lawson’s 
life should be spared. There are 
other similar indictments against 
him, and several hundred union 
strikers are under indictment for 
murder. “They may get me,” said 
Lawson after his ‘conviction, “but 
they cannot defeat the cause of la- 
bor.” It is said that if the verdict is 
sustained on appeal, there will be a 
general strike in Colorado. A meet- 
ing of the State Federation of Labor 
is soon to be held in order that for- 
mal protest against the conviction 
may be made. Vice-President Hayes, 
of the national union, said in Indi- 
anapolis last week that if Lawson 
were not vindicated another strike 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
would be called in Colorado, “as a 
protest against the tyrannical condi- 
tions that prevail in that state.” 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is to tes- 
tify again next week before the 
Commission on Industrial Relations. 
Among the others who will appear 
is W. L. McKenzie King, who was 
selected by the elder Rockefeller to 
conduct an inquiry concerning work- 
men and employers. President Wil- 
son declines to give to the commis- 
sion certain letters concerning the 
Colorado labor war which were sent 
to him by Governor Ammons. Chair- 
man Walsh asserts that the letters 
were written by persons. employed 
by Mr. Rockefeller. 
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The deck officers of 318 ships un- 
der the American flag have demand- 
ed an increase of wages, ranging 
from twenty-five to forty per cent. 
Six companies have complied, one of 
them being the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. On the ships of several other 
companies officers have withdrawn 
from the service when the desired 
increase was withheld. 

Building operations in Pittsburgh 
have been checked by a strike of 
bricklayers and other workmen for 
higher pay. Seven cotton mills in 
Fall River are idle on acount of a 
strike of weavers against work in 
hours not included in the union 
schedule. 


Two families of desirable immigrants just landed at Ellis Island on their way from Holland to new homes in the West 
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WHAT IS 


E war in Europe will change 

I the map of Europe or alter 

the relative standing of the 
great powers. The war as thrust most 
unjustly and inconsiderately into 
China, will affect the whole Far East. 
China will be the loser, unless na- 
tions have a “change of heart,” and 
Japan will find her day of oppor- 
tunity and reap great gain. 

The Japanese diplomat ranks high 
not only in tactics, but in strategy. 
Moreover, the strategy of the party 
in power is more than minor strat- 
egy, which early lays itself open to 
the light of day, but is grand strat- 
egy, waiting for years to be effected, 
and known in detail only to those 
possessing the plan. 

Now what is the purpose of Japan’s 
grand strategy, so far as outsiders 
can surmise? It is no other than her 
domination of Eastern Asia, wheth- 
er by absorption, by some form of 
suzerainty, by a confederation with 
Japan as leader, or by a mild guar- 
dianship and: a new application of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The actual 
form of domination will depend on 
circumstances. The total elimination 
of the will of Western powers or 
partial elimination by making them 
all inferior factors is the racial as- 
pect of the colossal propositions. 


IF JAPAN’S “GRAND STRATEGY” FAILS 


Should this strategy be doomed to 
failure, it would be bad strategy to 
“try it on” just now. There would 
then come in a minor strategy, name- 
ly, the domination of all China thru 
some one of the same four forms sug- 
gested for all Eastern Asia. 

Should this, in turn, be doomed to 
immediate failure, then it, too, would 
become bad strategy just at present, 
but would not altogether be laid aside 
as an ultimate impossibility. 

Under such conditions, Japan 
would make use of a still more minor 
strategy, namely, a resuscitation of 
“spheres of influence” with her much- 
trusted allies, Great Britain, France 
and Russia, while China would be 
under the thumb of all four, and es- 
pecially of Japan herself. 

These three plans of strategy are 
locked up in the “strong house” at 
Tokio, but more than once have their 
main contents been divulged, either 
thru official utterances of the Govern- 
ment or of the Opposition, thru the 
press as a “feeler,” or thru events 
which now form a part of history. 
Japan as a whole has not as yet given 
support to any one strategic plan; 
many Japanese even oppose one or 
all of these ambitious designs. 

We will begin with the last strat- 


JAPAN DOING TO CHINA? 


BY GILBERT REID 








This week the dispute between 
China and Japan has reached a 
critical point and in accordance 
with the custom of The Independ- 
ent, we present both sides of the 
case. As spokesman for China, we 
have the Rev. Dr. Gilbert Reid, 
Director-in-chief of the Interna- 
tional Institute of China, which is 
carrying on educational work 
among the higher classes. Dr. Reid 
was graduated from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1882 and went 
immediately to China as a mission- 
ary, where he has lived ever since. 
He is the author of “Glances at 
China, “The Anti-Foreign Dis- 
turbances of China” and six books 
in Chinese. Few foreigners have 
as intimate a knowledge of Chi- 
nese affairs as he has gained thru 
his long residence and close asso- 
ciation with the leading men of 
the country in times of peace 
and war.—-THE EDITOR. 




















egy and work back to the grand strat- 
egy which is first mentioned. 

Japan wants to dominate as much 
of China, as good fortune will permit. 
By making of Korea a province of 
the Mikado’s domains, she pushed 
back Russia and got a foothold on the 
continent according to “geographical 
gravitation.” By taking from China 
Taels 30,000,000 for retrocession of 
Liaotung, and by taking from Russia 
the dominating influence in much 
more than Liaotung, as far as north 
of Mukden in Manchuria, she pushed 
back Russia still farther, got a grip 
on the strongest fortress along the 
China coast, and placed herself in 
easy reach of Peking, should China 
prove recalcitrant, or should a mu- 
tiny disturb “the peace of the Far 
East.” 

By the war which Japan waged on 
China in 1894-5, the island of For- 
mosa became a Japanese possession. 
A few years later, when spheres of 
influence were drawn on the map but 


were never realized in practise, least. 


of all the British sphere, Japan col- 
ored for herself the province of Fu- 
kien, of which Formosa was a part. 

Now by the fortuitous events of 
another war, Japan, which was al- 
ready an ally of Great Britain, 
France and Russia, found it op- 
portune to join with her allies in 
warring against Germany. Her vari- 
ous tactical moves clearly show that 
her strategy was not to capture Kiao- 
chow in war, and be done with it, or 
even to spite Germany, but to become 
a dominating influence in Shantung. 
Mr. Putnam Weale, writing a few 
years back, correctly diagnosed her 


‘policy when he said: 


‘ 


It is also a fact surely worthy of 
special note, that wherever Japan sets 
her foot—no matter how she may have 
placed it there, and no matter what 
promises she may have given regarding 
evacuation—there she remains for good, 
making her tenure indisputable under 
specious forms such as the great Napo- 
leon delighted in devising. 


JAPAN’S ACTION TOWARD GERMANY 


The various commendable objects 
which Japan—that is, the present 
Government—announced as the mov- 
ing power, must all be taken as parts 
of a splendid strategy. She said she 
was solicitous for “the peace of the 
Far East” and “the integrity and in- 
dependence of China.” Why did she 
not effect peace by peaceful measures, 
And why did she not leave China in- 
dependent and untrammelled in di- 
rect negotiations with the European 
warring nations to prevent war in 
China and China seas, thru some 
form of neutralization both of Tsing- 
tao and the near China waters? She 
affirmed her mildness of spirit by ad- 
vising Germany as to what she ought 
to do, but why did she not give ad- 
vice that could be accepted? Why did 
she not as a neutral country, “friend- 
ly to all nations,” advise that both 
British and German ships of war 
alike intern, and that neither Tsing- 
tao nor Hongkong attach each other? 
Or, should this be faithless to the 
Alliance, why did she not actually 
threaten Germany thus: “If you do 
not agree to intern your ships, now 
in China seas, and also agree to make 
no use of your fortifications for at- 
tack on any one of my Allies, our 
Imperial Government will at once de- 
clare war against you?” Or, why 
did not Japan demand that Tsingtao 
and the railway be handed over to 
China for administration, till the 
war in Europe should come to an 
end? The reason why Japan did none 
of these things was because the ad- 
vice stood a chance of being ac- 
cepted for the peace of all and the 
joy of China. Japan was bound not 
to lose her own chance for testing 
her strategy. 

Was it even Japan’s main purpose 
to attack Tsingtao, until a surrender 
should be made? The facts belie this 
suggestion. Merely to get Tsingtao 
might place her in an awkward po- 
sition of being morally obligated 
to return it eventually to China. 
That would spoil all of her plans. 
The attack on Tsingtao, as the events 
of the last four months show, was 
only a strategic move to get into 
Shantung as she is now in South 
Manchuria. To claim that military 
necessity required her to march 
across eastern Shantung only proves 
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the incapacity of Japanese militarism 
in overcoming the small German gar- 
rison. To claim that the occupation of 
the railway westward to Tsinanfu, 
and of all the mines worked by Ger- 
mans, was a military necessity, even 
after Tsingtao had been completely 
invested and the hinterland north to 
Lungkou had been occupied only sug- 
gests credulity and gullibility on the 
part of superficial spectators. The 
part of the strategy that has “gang 
agley” has been the un- 


predominance. She might also agree 
to relinquish the railway and mines 
of Shantung, if the compensa- 
tion due Germany by China is paid 
over to Japan. Some other form of 
leniency, appearing in striking con- 
trast to the German “mailed fist,” 
might be devised, if so be that a hold 
on the whole of China might be se- 
cured either by open or by secret 
agreement. In this case, the smaller 
strategy would pass smoothly into the 


large strategy, even as one section of 
a huge gun slides into another. 


COUNT OKUMA’S PEACE POLICY 


This part of our discussion may 
well close with a quotation from the 
Premier, Count Okuma, spoken with 
his usual reserve and moderation, Oc- 
tober 28th: 

The war will bring about changes in 
all things and in all countries, and it 
behooves all Japanese, great and small, 
to unite in striving that these changes 
shall prove to the advantage 





kind intermeddling of her 
dear ally in taking charge 
of the northern section of 
the Tientsin-Pukow rail- 
way, and checkmating the 
wider expansion of Ja- 
pan’s diplomatic strategy. 


WHY SHOULD WE BE SUS- 
PICIOUS? 


“But,” it may be said, 
“it is very wrong to be 
suspicious.” Quite so, but 
it is not wrong to study 
and analyze a strategy, 
either in war or diploma- 
cy. To put a spoke in the 
wheel after the chariot 
has reached its destina- 
tion is of no use. To close 
one’s eyes and hide one’s 
head, like an ostrich in a 
coming storm, may be 
politic, but is neither pa- 
triotic, courageous nor 
even wise. More than once 
the suggestion has been 
thrown out in Japanese 
newspapers that Kiao- 
chow was to be returned 
to China, only on the con- 
dition that Germany ac- 
cepted the ultimatum. 
Genial manners, friendly 
overtures and soft words 
are to be expected of dip- 
lomacy such as Japan ex- 
cels in, but it is hardly to 
be expected that Japan 
will readily spoil her stra- 
tegic advantage by with- 
drawing from what she 
now has, unless some- 
thing more than a quid 
pro quo is offered her or 
suggested by her. Should 
she succeed in inducing 
China to grant her some 
form of domination— 
perhaps called helpful 
brotherliness—over the 
whole of China, then she 
might agree to an Inter- 
national Settlement in 
Tsingtao, with her own 
predominance well  se- 
cured, just as in the In- 
ternational Settlement of 








of Japan. ... Japan now 
has continental possessions, 
and it is felt that China is 
powerless herself to main- 
tain the integrity of her ter- 
ritory—a weakness which 
brings the influence of the 
powers to operate in China, 
with consequences which 
may bring about a diplo- 
matic crisis at any moment. 
- »-Japan is now a conti- 
nental as well as an insular 
country, and requires a 
strong navy to ensure con- 
nection between the differ- 
ent parts of the Empire as 
well as a defensive army. 
This is the sober peace 
policy of the president of 
the Japanese Peace Socie- 
ty! The emphasis placed 
by Count Okuma on Ja- 
pan’s position as not only 
insular, but continental; 
on the duty of Japan to 
reap advantage thru the 
inevitable changes pro- 
duced by the present war; 
on the weakness of China 
and so her inability to de- 
fend herself; on the dan- 
ger of a diplomatic crisis 
in China; and on the need 
of a stronger Japanese 
army and navy, to meet 
any possible emergency 
arising in China—forms 
a way of transition from 
the minor strategy of 
dominating Shantung to 
the greater, but still mi- 
nor, strategy of dominat- 
ing the whole of China. 
It is clear that Japan is 
convinced of the necessity 
for greater military prep- 
aration, first, for her own 
defense; second, over 
complications in China; 
and third, against some 
one or more foreign pow- 
ers. Which power does 
Japan have in mind, as 
trying to restrict Japa- 
nese action in China? It 
is not at all likely that 
she fears anything from 
China; in fact military 
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pan’s aggressive operations. The 
United States is not the country 
in mind, for that country, while 
offended by Japanese occuption of 
islands in the South Seas, is not 
keen on interfering by force to 
the relief of China. Germany, too, 
even .as victor, will not be in a posi- 
tion to try military measures against 
Japan in China. As to Russia, she and 
Japan have, most noticeably, been 
drawing nearer to each other since 
the war began. If there is any re- 
straint placed upon Japan sufficiently 
great to be called a “diplomatic cri- 
sis,” it will come from her ally, Great 
Britain. Already several incidents 
have arisen which show that Japan 
is not altogether pleased with the 
character of British friendship. 


JAPANESE DOMINANCE OF CHINA 


A diplomatic crisis necessitating 
increased military preparation on the 
part of Japan, does not mean any at- 
tempt on the part of the Allies or of 
Great Britain alone to oust Japan 
from what she already has in Shan- 
tung. The struggle which Japan sees 
before her concerns the Japanese 
mastery in China, not Shantung. 

It is, however, only in a political 
and military sense that Japan seeks 
to dominate China. In commercial 
and financial matters she only ex- 
pects at the best to win for herself 
predominance, with no one power to- 
tally eliminated. Thus while Japan 
may be aiming at territorial aggres- 
sion and political control, she can still 
maintain that she supports the the- 
ory of “equal opportunity,” as this 
concerns the commercial expansion 
of other nations as well as Japan. 

This larger strategy does not nec- 


. essarily imply that military aggres- 


sion is to be made the means to reach 
the end. Rather, military control is to 
be the end, while diplomacy is to be 
the means. Still less would Japan 
have it thought that she is to force 
herself upon China. She prefers to 
pose as a friend, and to secure a po- 
sition in the whole of China by 
friendly and diplomatic negotiation. 
She is to help China in warding off 
the advance of European powers. 
Since the fall of Tsintao, it has 
again been urged in the Japanese 
press that Japan should seize her 
opportunity to get control of the 
administrative and military func- 
tions of the Chinese Government 
thru diplomatic agreement, and, in 
case the Peking Government should 
persist in rejecting the friendly over-’ 
tures of Japan, the Japanese Govern- 
ment should turn to China’s revolu- 
tionary faction, and, when disturb- 
ances should begin, Japan should then 
make use of her military power to 
restore order and exercize authority. 


Force is to be applied only when 
diplomacy has proved futile. 


JAPAN WANTS TERRITORY 


This strategy does not mean the 
annexation at once of China. The 
present move is to secure wider con- 
trol, or, perhaps a better term, rec- 
ognized leadership. There have been 
Japanese thinkers who have succeed- 
ed in assuaging American fears, by 
saying that the policy of Japan in 
Asia is the same as the Monroe 
doctrine on the American conti- 
nent. The only difference is that 
while the United States will resent 
European territorial acquisition on 
the American continent, and desires 
no more territory for herself, Japan, 
for more reasons than one, and plau- 
sible reasons, desires more territory 
on the continent of Asia. 

That Japan has much reason on 
her side, so far as foreign countries 
may view the matter, must be ac- 
knowledged. She certainly has as 
much right to leadership as Great 
Britain, Germany or Russia. It is 
from the Chinese point of view, that 
the reason is against these ambitious 
schemes of their island neighbor, un- 
less China wants to lose her identity 
as Korea was compelled to do. If 
China can withstand the blandish- 
ments of Japanese diplomacy and the 
aggressiveness of Japanese militar- 
ism, her future is secured and the 
contentment of her people will re- 
main. Everything depends on the 
President as to how much to yield 
and when to oppose. 

Mr. J. O. P. Bland correctly says: 
“By virtue of geographical propin- 
quity, common literature and close 
commercial relations, Japan claims 
(not unnaturally) to be the friend, 
philosopher, and guide of China in 
process of regeneration.” To use 
agreeable phraseology, Japan de- 
sires, and thinks it her right to be 
the guardian of China, to ward off in- 
compatible associations on the part 
of Western or Caucasian nations. The 
only wise thing for China to do, it 
is claimed, is to put herself under 
the leadership of Japan in reform 
and regeneration. Then the peace 
of the Far East will be guaranteed. 


JAPAN THE LEADER OF ASIA 


With this higher strategy appear- 
ing more and more as a possibility, 
thru the clashings, animosities and 
wars of European powers, there 
comes before the eye of faith and the 
glow of Japanese genius the consum- 
mation of what we have called the 
grand strategy—namely, Japan the 
leader and predominant force in 
eastern Asia. This high aim not only 
refers to the nations of Mongolian 
stock, but to the Malays, the Fili- 


pinos, and even the people of India. 
If a clash should once come with 
Great Britain over provocative and 
ungrateful British checkmating in 
China, this wider strategy would at 
once come into play. By presenting 
the idea as a confederation of iden- 
tical interests and of peoples of the 
same race, or by raising the cry 
“Asia for the Asiatics,” and “The 
Orient against the Occident,” there 
are many even in Western lands who 
recognize the reasonableness of the 
movement. When it is claimed that 
the desire is for the peace and inde- 
pendence of the Far East, peace ad- 
vocates and religious thinkers, espe- 
cially in America, come forward as 
advocates of Japan against all criti- 
cism. There are men in all these lands 
of East Asia, as well as in Japan, 
who have openly espoused this new 
cause. Religiously and racially, as 
well as politically, some such com- 
bination seems a reasonable one. 

The present Japanese Premier, 
Count Okuma, “The Sage of Wa- 
seda,” has long been known to favor 
some such theory, as being intimately 
connected with the cause of world- 
wide peace, of which he is a leader. 

In this grand strategy there is no 
thought of annexation by Japan, but 
of Japan as leader, much as Prussia 
is leader in the Empire of Germany. 
The combination is for mutual pro- 
tection, as opposed to Occidental ag- 
gression and tyranny. The purpose is 
for Japan, not China, still less any 
European power, to be predominant 
in eastern Asia. 

Preliminary to,the execution of 
this grand strategy in East Asia, 
there must come the consummation 
of the minor strategy in China, and 
before that, of the minor strategy in 
Shantung. This last is already an ac- 
complished fact, largely thru Japan’s 
entrance into the war at Great Brit- 
ain’s special request. Should the war 
in Europe continue two or three 
years, and all the powers at war, in- 
cluding the British Empire, be great- 
ly weakened, it may be expected that 
a sufficient number of energetic spir- 
its in Japan will insist on seizing the 
opportunity for greater control in 
the whole of China, and, with this 
accomplished, the grand strategy 
will be a matter of only a few more 
years for practical realization. 

All these diplomatic strategies con- 
cern China more than any other 
power. The problem pressing upon 
her is whether she has the ability to 
withstand Japanese ambitions and 
defend and dominate her own coun- 
try, Shantung included, and whether 
Japan can be induced to follow a 
friendly and peaceful policy to the 
mutual advantage of all. 

Peking, China 








MERICA’S interest in China 

is twofold. In the first place, 

we are anxious to maintain 
her territorial integrity. In the sec- 
ond place, our interest lies in the 
promotion of our cémmercial oppor- 
tunity in China. In the minds of most 
Americans the first is more impor- 
tant than the second. 

In presenting her proposal to Pe- 
king, Japan has repeatedly assured 
the powers that she has no intention 
of infringing upon China’s integrity. 
Indeed she seems to be acting upon 
the belief that China’s integrity can- 
not be preserved without her assist- 
ance and guidance. To understand 
Japan’s policy we must place our- 
selves in Japan’s position. From 
Suez to Singapore there is not a sin- 
gle nation which has not been stript 
of its last vestige of sovereignty. In 
northern Asia Russia has swept ev- 
erything before her and has made 
herself the mistress of the maritime 
province which was once China’s. 
Facing the brunt of the 
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The demands which Japan is now 
pressing upon China have aroused 
great anxiety among Americans 
who have feared for the safety of 
the infant republic of China. But 
the discussion has been carried on 
in the dark because of the uncer- 
tainty as to what the Japanese de- 
mands really involve. Now, how- 
ever, their nature is sufficiently un- 
derstood and we .have in the fol- 
lowing article an explanation of 
just what Japan wants and why. 
Mr. Kawakami is a recognized au- 
thority on the international rela- 
tions of Japan, and his books, “Asia 
at the Door” and “American-Japa- 
nese Relations,” have had a great 
influence over American thought. 
He came to this country in 1901 
and took graduate work in politi- 
cal science at the universities of 
Iowa and Wisconsin.—THE EDITOR. 




















methods of commercial competition 
are fair and honorable. In Korea, for 
instance, American trade began to 


WHAT CAN JAPAN DO FOR CHINA? 


forge ahead as soon as Japan estab- 
lished a protectorate over the penin- 
sula. In 1903 American export to 
Korea totaled only $199,188, while 
the figures for the preceding years 
were much smaller. With Japan the 
mistress of the country in 1904 
American export to Korea suddenly 
increased to $906,557. Since 1904 the 
progress of American trade to Korea 
has been both steady and rapid, until 
in 1913 it amounted to the handsome 
sum of $3,925,000. In other words, 
American export to Korea has in- 
creased almost twenty times in the 
ten years following the establishment 
of the Japanese protectorate. 

Apart from her export trade the 
United States has a considerable in- 
terest in Korea, as a number of 
Americans are engaged in mining 
and other enterprises there, while 
American missionaries exercize po- 
tent influence among the natives. As 
a Japanese I do not feel at liberty 
to speak in laudatory terms of what 

Japan has done for the 





Western advarice China 
has more than once been 
on the verge of disinte- 
gration. 

Under such circum- 
stances is it not natural 
that Japan should feel 
restive and strive to stay 
the tide of European ag- 
gression in China? Placed 
in a similar position how 
would the American peo- 
ple feel? Suppose that the 
whole continent of South 
America had passed. un- 
der the European yoke, 
that Mexico had repeat- 
edly been invaded by Eu- 
ropean forces, that Cana- 
da was occupied by a hos- 
tile power, and that the 
United States, with an 
area not larger than the 
single state of California, 
was the only nation which 
had, by dint of constant 
vigilance, managed to es- 
cape the fate of her un- 
fortunate neighbors. In 
such a position the United 
States would go a step 
further than the procla- 
mation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and tighten her 
grip upon Mexico. 

Here, however, we are 
chiefly concerned with 
Japanese influence upon 
American trade in the 
Orient. Notwithstanding 








benefit of such foreign- 
ers. I shall let foreign ob- 
servers speak for me. 
“We are thankful,” says 
Dr. James S. Gale, who 
went to Korea as the rep- 

_ resentative of the Toron- 
to University Y. M. C. A., 
“for a good government, 
a fair government, a gov- 
ernment that has treated 
the missionary and the 

‘ church with marked cour- 
tesy, a government that 
is wise and far-seeing, a 
government that not only 
protects from epidemics 
of typhus and plague in- 
fection, but a government 
that is determined to rid 
the land of the spirit of 
lawlessness, which if it 
be in the church cannot 
but work its ruin.” 

A correspondent of the 
Boston Christian Science 
Monitor, writing from 
Seoul, tells us that when 
Japanese rule was estab- 
lished in Korea the trad- 
ers and contractors who 
had special interests pro- 
tested and grumbled and 
were both ready and will- 
ing to pay in order that 
their protests might be 
heard abroad. It was easy 
to play upon the string 
of the sentiment that 
always finds pity for the 
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ready response from the unwary sen- 
timentalist. Yet, when the corre- 
spondent says, “under new condi- 
tions of hopeful, one might truthful- 
ly say, benign administration, the 
Korean is finding existence better 
worth while; there is hope for the 
people, and the millions in this new 
generation are building up Korea for 
the Koreans, protected by new laws, 
taught in new schools, free to come 
and free to go, free to labor and free 
to learn.” As for foreigners, “the 
mining laws have been made equita- 
ble for all and now English, French, 
Germans, Americans and Japanese 
are digging minerals in ever increas- 
ing quantities and at ever increasing 
profit.” 


JAPAN’S BENEFICENT ACTIVITIES 


The Japanese Administration ex- 
tended to all mining concerns, irre- 
spective of nationality, the privilege 
of importing free of duty all ma- 
chinery and materials to be used for 
mining purposes. It added copper to 
the list of minerals exempt from ex- 
port duty—an immunity which had 
previously been applied only to gold 
and silver. In addition to such legis- 
lation, foreign concerns operating 
various mines in Korea have been 
_materially benefited by the extension 
to their mining districts of postal 
and telegraph facilities, and the in- 
stallation of police stations necessary 
to maintain order among mining la- 
borers—facilities which under the 
old régime no foreigner could even 
sc much as dream of enjoying. 

In Manchuria Japan’s activities 
have proved equally beneficial. In de- 
scribing the business methods of va- 
rious nations in Manchuria, Mr. Rob- 
ert Porter, author of The Full Recog- 
nition of Japan, says: “The Japanese 
methods are distinctly modern, up- 
to-date, and pushing; the Russian 
cumbersome and bureaucratic; the 
Chinese conservative and easy-go- 
ing.” It must be admitted that the 
influence of Japan’s economic policy 
in that territory is more distinctly 
noticeable than that of any other 
country. “The management of rail- 
ways, the establishment of steamship 
lines, harbor construction, mining, 
factory building, the establishment 
of technical and other schools, of 
experimental stations, laboratories 
and of hospitals are all hopeful 
signs.” 

Much has been said of Japanese 
discrimination against foreign com- 
mercial interests in Manchuria. And 
yet a British merchant in Chang- 
chun, Manchuria, writing in Mr. Por- 
ter’s book, assures us that “Japan has 
fulfilled all her obligations and con- 
tinues to do so in the development of 
Manchuria.” “Wo betide the day,” 


he exclaims, “if the country comes 
under Russian influence or if it is 
handed back to the control of the 
Chinese.” 

The fact that American trade in 
Manchuria has decreased since the 
establishment of Japanese influence 
is no indication that Japan has been 
resorting to inequitable means. For- 
eign merchants in Manchuria who 
are open-minded enough to see the 
situation in the true light freely ad- 
mit that Japan’s rapid commercial 
advance in that country is in no sense 
due to any favoritism on the part of 
the railways or of the government, 
but has been attained, as Mr. Porter 
tells us, “by a steady, careful nurs- 
ing of the country on the part of 
the Japanese.” For one thing, Jap- 
anese firms hold large stocks of goods 
at all the principal commercial 
centers and are able to supply the 
wants of the community at short 
notice. 

It must be remembered that Euro- 
pean and American merchants have 
been greatly handicapped in that 
they have been trying to sell goods 
for cash, the one thing the natives 
are short on. On the other hand much 
of Japanese trade in that country 
has been of the nature of barter, ex- 
changing their merchandise with 
beans, bean-cake and bean-oil, which 
constitute the premier product of 
Manchuria. Indeed the Japanese con- 
trol of the soya bean is the key to 
Japanese commercial supremacy in 
Manchuria. Mr. George Bronson Rea, 
editor of the Far Eastern Review 
(Shanghai, China), touches the crux 
of the question when he says: “It is 
a far cry from high diplomacy to the 
humble soya beans, yet we hold to 
the belief that the past and present 
commercial situation and ultimate so- 
lution of the vexatious Manchurian 
question is bound up in the control 
of this one product.” 


THE SOYA BEAN 


Here is a country where there is 
no manufacturing industry and 
whose agricultural products can be 
enumerated upon five fingers. Beans 
and their byproducts, bean-cake and 
bean-oil, constitute its only impor- 
tant produce. The annual crops of 
beans is approximately 1,000,000 
tons, which has a value of $25,000,- 
000. How is Manchuria to dispose of 
this enormous quantity? Manchu- 
rians themselves do not want them, 
for their staple food and their ani- 
mal feed are millet. Europe and 
America do not know or at any rate 
have not known how to utilize them. 
Japan gaining the control of the 
beans naturally succeeded in estab- 
lishing her commercial supremacy in 
Manchuria. As Mr. Rea justly says: 


“Under these conditions the foreign 
merchants and their agents in the in- 
terior were placed at a disadvantage 
from the outset. As they could not 
penetrate into the interior and pur- 
chase beans by an exchange of com- 
modities, they were reduced to sell- 
ing their wares for cash—the one 
commodity universally scarce. The 
decadence of American and Euro- 
pean imports followed as a natural 
consequence. This, in short, is the 
real reason for Japan’s success in 
Manchuria.” 


JAPAN AND AMERICA SHOULD WORK 
TOGETHER 


It is unfortunate that America and 
Japan cannot act harmoniously in re- 
gard to China. On the one hand, 
America is loath to admit that Ja- 
pan’s steps in China are taken not to 
satisfy territorial ambition but for 
the purpose of self-defense for both 
China and herself. On the other, Ja- 
pan interprets the American occupa- 
tion of the Philippines and other 
American activities in the Far East 
as a part of the empire scheme upon 
which she thinks this country has 
embarked. 

Back of this discord in the Far 
East is the immigration question, or 
more accurately, California’s atti- 
tude toward the Japanese. Before the 
California situation loomed upon the 
diplomatic horizon, Japan was most 
considerate and courteous in dealing 
with America in the Orient, but the 
unhappy condition developing on the 
Pacific coast inevitably cooled her 
friendly feeling toward this country. 
Not that she insists upon sending 
her emigrants to these shores, but 
because her conciliatory attitude on 
the immigration question seems to 
receive no appreciable response from 
America.. Worse still, certain forces 
in this country have been conspiring 
to create the ghost of Japanese in- 
vasion of Mexico, from what motives 
no one knows. 

Japan never had any vital interest 
in the emigration of her subjects to 
this country. She knows that her des- 
tiny lies in the Orient. She has al- 
ready made many important conces- 
sions to America on the immigration 
question. She will no doubt adhere 
to the “gentlemen’s agreement” for 
many years to come. Just because 
Japan is ready to meet America half 
way in the matter of immigration, 
it is imperative that America should 
show a greater spirit of generosity 
in dealing with the Japanese. With 
the judicious treatment of the Japa- 
nese in America fully guaranteed, 
there is no reason why Japan would 
not receive with open arms Ameri- 
cans and American enterprise in all 
parts of the Orient. 
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Salvage by Magnetism 


Sunken treasure?, Electricity will 
take care of that. A new device de- 
signed by a Californian explores the 
bed of the sea, locates wrecked vessels 
and brings them to the surface. Briefly, 
the outfit consists of a tender-ship car- 
rying a number of pontoons and a div- 
ing bell equipped with propellers, 
searchlights, a telephone to the tender, 
four powerful magnets and a motor 
and steel drill. 

The operation is as follows: The lo- 
cation of a wreck being known approx- 
imately, the diving bell is lowered from 
the tender as near the spot as possible. 
The eight-foot sphere of steel carries 
two men who are able to direct the op- 
erator of the hoisting device on the ten- 
der. By means of propellers the device 
can describe wide circles near the bottom 
of the sea, or rise or descend, so that if 
the wreck is not found immediately it 
may be thoroly searched for. The pow- 
erful lights can be turned in every 
direction and lookout can be kept thru 
the panes of heavy glass. 

When the wreck is sighted, the op- 
erators signal to be drawn to the sur- 
face and then return to the wreck with 
a pontoon attached to the bell. The 
pontoon is a corrugated metal cylinder, 
ten feet by thirty, equipped with two 
powerful magnets like those of the bell, 
and containing a motor and pump. 
When the pontoon is lowered with the 
bell it is filled with water and the 
pump is designed to empty it 
of its contents after being at- 





the vessel, the hooks all being con- 
nected to the pontoon by chains. 
The bell then ascends to bring 
down another pontoon, attaching as 
many as may be required all around 
the hulk. When this is done the bell is 
withdrawn to a safe distance and the 
signal is given for the engineer on the 
tender-ship to throw on the switches 
that operate the motors and pumps in 
the pontoons. Gradually the water is 
pumped out of these metal cylinders 
and they begin to rise and pull against 
their chains, drawing the wreck slowly 
upward as they become more and more 
buoyant. 

The unique device is the invention 
of William D. Sisson, of Los Angeles, 
California. 








Life-Guards on Motorcycles 


A side car in the form of an ambu- 
lance and life-saving equipment has 
been installed at Redondo Beach, Cali- 
fornia, where it is operated by the life- 
saving crew. The machine carries two 
men, a long box containing a pulmotor, 
medicines, bandages and a_ blanket, 
while the top of the six-foot box is in 
the form of a stretcher for conveying 
a victim of the sea to the emergency 
hospital. In addition, the motorcycle 
carries a reel of steel clad cable No. 9, 
which is so light and fine that 1500 feet 
of it are readily handled on a small reel. 
To the life line are attached a belt and 
a buoyant metal cylinder. 








The long stretch of sand extending 
along the coast from Redondo is thinly 
settled, but telephones are found in 
most of the houses along the beach. 

~When a swimmer is seen struggling in 
the surf, a telephone call to the bath 
house will bring out the motorcycle. 
The life-saver attaches the life line and 
buoy by means of the belt and swims 
out into. the surf, and as soon as he 
reaches the victim the assistant begins 
reeling in the line. The buoy keeps both 
afloat, and, unless the pulmotor and 
other first aid is required on the beach, 

the half drowned man is wrapt in a 
blanket, laid on the stretcher, and 
whirled to the hospital at a seventy-five 
mile clip. 








Social Service in School 


How can high school pupils develop 
the social service spirit? The William 
Penn High School for Girls, Philadel- 
phia, with over three thousand pupils, 
meets the problem in this way. 

It was proposed by one of the girls 
three years ago to form a Students’ 
Aid Club to be carried on by the girls 
for the benefit of each other. Girls who, 
on account of illness or trouble are ab- 
sent for more than a few days, receive 
letters from their classmates telling 
them they are missed, expressing sym- 
pathy, offering to send them their les- 
sons and to help them upon their re- 
turn ‘to catch up with the class again. 
In special cases, flowers or fruit is sent, 

or a book, or, perhaps, some 





tached to the hulk. Power is 
supplied by cable from the 
tender. 

When the bell descends to 
the side of the wreck the pon- 
toon is set against its steel 
plates and at a signal from the 
men in the bell the magnets 
of the pontoon are energized 
so that it clings to the side of 
the sunken vessel. Part of the 
equipment of the pontoon 
consists of a series of heavy 
chains with pontoon hooks, 
and by means of floats they 
are kept vertical in the water. 

The electrical and magnetic 
devices of the diving bell are 
now brought into action. Tak- 
ing a position just above the 
pontoon the bell rests its four 
powerful magnets against the 
side of the wreck and when 
they are energized by turning 
on the electric current, each 
has a pull of four tons. The 
electric drill is then brought 
against the steel side of the 
wreck, a hole is drilled and a 
pontoon hook inserted by 
means of a steel arm which 
holds the hook by magnetic 
force. This operation is re- 
peated until all of the hooks 








little gift made by the girls 
themselves. There are no dues. 
Such a club could be carried 
on without money if no remem- 
brances were sent to the girls 
in hospitals or to those kept 
at home by long illness. But 
the small sum necessary for 
these purposes and also for 
postage is contributed each 
term by the Students’ Associa- 
tion, which considers the mon- 
ey well spent. 

Girls entering the schoo’ are 
sought out, invited to the club 
meetings, and made to feel at 
home in the great school. 
Freshmen are “hazed” by 
kindness, helped to find their 
classrooms in the labyrinth of 
of the big building, and in- 
itiated into the mysteries of 
the lunch room, where a thou- 
sand girls are served at a 
time. In a hundred ways the 
girls are made to feel that 
they, themselves, as individ- 
uals really count, that their 
personal welfare and happi- 
ness is really a matter of con- 
cern to their comrades. 

At Christmas time this 
spirit grows too large to be 
kept within bounds. The Stu- 








have been set into the side of 
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THE DIVING BELL WITH ITS FOUR GREAT MAGNETS 


dents’ Association sees to it 
that twelve hundred dolls are 
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A LOAD OF FALSE WITNESSES 


drest and twelve hundred stockings 
filled for the poor kindergartens in the 
city. Besides this, the Students’ Aid 
Club collects annually nearly a thou- 
sand toys for children in the day nurs- 
eries and hospitals. 

The Social Workers’ Club is another 
organization of kindred kind. It is com- 
posed of earnest girls who want to ex- 
tend the spirit of social service out into 
the city. Little groups of girls go each 
week with a teacher to certain hospitals, 
homes for the aged, orphanages and 
settlement houses to do what they can. 
Several of the girls have little sewing 
classes among the children, classes in 
basket work, etc. They teach the chil- 
dren to play games, write letters for the 
old folks or sing to them. In the course 
of a year, hundreds of girls thus get a 
glimpse of the meaning of social service. 

In such ways the girls of a great 
school are helped not only to retain 
their own individuality but to develop it 
and to cultivate that which will be of 
more real value to them than learning 
—a helpful personality. 


San Francisco Demands Full 
Weight 


Sometimes public officials find it nec- 
essary to resort to spectacular meas- 
ures to bring their work to the atten- 
tion of the people. This has recently 
been done at San Francisco, where, 
under the direction of the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, thousands of 
condemned weighing scales, measuring 
devices and short-weight cans and bot- 
tles were destroyed amidst elaborate 
ceremonies. 

For days prior to the destruction of 
the confiscated material it lay heaped 
in a huge pile on the grounds of the 
City Hall, where it attracted large 
crowds. The great quantity of milk 
cans and bottles and the thousands of 
expensive scales destined for the scrap 
heap, was a graphic object lesson both 
to the dealers who might be tempted 
to cheat and to the public whose inter- 
ests were safeguarded by the work of 
the bureau. 


A large part of the loot consisted of 


brand-new scales of an expensive type 
which had been condemned by the sealer 
of weights and measures, and the man- 
ufacturer of which had refused to make 
the changes necessary to bring them up 
to lawful specifications. 

In order to render the articles use- 
less, all of the measuring utensils were 
perforated, the bottles broken at the 
necks, and the scales destroyed. More 
than fifty wagons were required to haul 
the condemned material to the ocean- 
going barge that conveyed it to the 
burial ground, and the procession of 
vehicles thru the principal streets was 
led by the municipal band. Mayor Rolph 
made a speech and numerous other pub- 
lic officials participated in the cere- 
mony. ; 

Work of this kind which so intimately 
affects the interests of the people should 
receive the fullest commendation, and 
the vast quantity of spoils displayed by 
San Francisco’s Bureau of Weights and 
Measures shows that it demands full 
weight and honest measure. 


A Record Campaign 


Canned goods of all varieties have 
been often considered rather a specialty 


of the United 


even talking back to the record. In some 
cases the gramophone speech was de- 
bated by an opposition candidate, who 
thus obtained the advantage of being 
able to shut off his opponent at will. 


Jitneys and Trolley Lines 


The rapid growth of the jitney bus 
industry and traffic is highly vexatious 
to the trolley car companies. We have 
some official reports which show the ef- 
fect of the jitney upon trolley receipts 
in the Canadian Northwest. Vancouver 
has been receiving about $70,000 a 
year as the municipality’s percentage 
of the local trolley company’s gross 
revenue. In the first quarter of this 
year only half the customary amount 
was paid into the treasury. The number 
of trolley passengers has decreased by 
forty-one per cent, and the city may get 
only $30,000 or $35,000 this year. All 
this is due to the activity of 350 jitneys. 
In Winnipeg the trolley company has 
been forced by the competition of 572 
jitneys to use a smaller number of 
cars and discharge many employees. 

Connecticut towns are full of the new 
carriers. The trolley loss is said to be 
$1000 a day in Hartford, more than 
that in New Haven, and $500 in Water- 
bury. Appeals have been made to the 
public by the companies in behalf of the 
employees who have lost their places, 
and proposed expenditures for new trol- 
ley cars have been countermanded. The 
new omnibuses are not confined to the 
towns, but they seek interurban traffic, 
and are active in service between the 
factory villages. It is estimated that 
the average driver, if he owns his au- 
tomobile, makes a profit of from $12 to 
$15 a day. Municipal regulations appear 
to be most severe in our southern states. 
At a council hearing in Kansas City a 
few days ago concerning a proposed or- 
dinance hostile to jitneys, several wom- 
en, appearing for their husbands, urged 
that it be rejected. These men, they 
said, being out of work, had mortgaged 
their homes to buy second-hand cars, 
and were now doing well. More than 
300 drivers in Kansas City own their 
jitneys. 





States. But Japan 
in the use of 
“canned” cam- 
paign speeches 
has introduced a 
timé-saving—and 
also a candidate- 
saving — device 
that even our en- 
terprising politi- 
cians have neg- 
lected. In Count 
Okuma’s last elec- 
tion campaign the 
gramophone _re- 
peated the Pre- 
mier’s speeches 
all over the em- 
pire. The crowds 
paid deference to 
the machine as if 
it had been a live 
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German cruisers, the vessels of the Cunard Line 
have made their regular trips. On Saturday, May 1, 
the “Lusitania” left New York for Liverpool with nearly 
2000 passengers. On the day before the German Embassy 
published a formal warning calling attention to the in- 
visible blockade of the English coast and notifying all 
who took passage in ships traversing the danger zone of 
the risk involved. A number of anonymous letters were 
received by passengers asserting that the “Lusitania” 
would be blown up. On May 7 the ship was about ten 
miles off the Old Head of Kinsale, on the south coast of 
Ireland, at which point the course to Liverpool is changed 
to the northward. Double lookouts had been stationed to 
watch for submarines, and boats had been got ready for 
lowering in case of disaster. The “Lusitania’s” speed, 
normally about twenty-five knots per -hour, appears at 
this time to have been reduced to about eighteen knots. 
The weather was fine and the sea smooth. At two o’clock 
in the afternoon several persons on the “Lusitania’s” 
deck sighted the conning tower of a submarine distant 
about 1000 yards, and immediately afterward saw- the 
track of a torpedo coming toward the ship. An explosion 
ensued, followed quickly by another. The ship sank in a 
quarter of an hour. Over 1100 people were killed, includ- 
ing over a hundred American citizens. 
The German Government admits that this was done by 
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a German submarine, and gives as the reason that the 
“Lusitania” “was armed with guns, as most of the En- 
glish. mercantile steamers are; moreover, it is well known 
here she carried large quantities of munitions and war 
materials in her cargo.” The British Admiralty denies 
that the “Lusitania” was armed. 

The military status of the vessel is therefore first in 
question. If by reason of armament and employment she 
was a warship, an enemy had a clear right to destroy her 
without warning and by any available means, no matter 
who was on board. If not, entirely different conditions, 
hereafter noted, prevail. 

There are two quasi-official publications which give 
the lists and characteristics of British war vessels. In 
one of these (the Naval Pocket Book for 1914), the “Lusi- 
tania” and “Mauretania” are placed under the heading of 
“Royal Naval Reserve Merchant Cruisers”—and as having 
in war time each an armament of twelve 6-inch guns. It 
is added: “There are of course many other ships which 
could be used as armed cruisers, but only these two are 
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subject to any special arrangement.” In the general classi- 
fication of ships of the fleet, the “Lusitania” and “Man- 
retania” (and these only) are set down as “armed .mer- 
chantmen.” For the sake of comparison it may be noted 
that the German liner “Kronprinz Wilhelm,” now in- 
terned at Norfolk, is embraced in the same classification 


—but styled an “auxiliary cruiser, subventioned for use’ 


when required.” Jane’s Fighting Ships for 1914 publishes 
the silhouettes of the “Lusitania” and “Kronprinz Wil- 
helm” following those of the regular naval ships. Such 
silhouettes are intended for use at sea in identifying the 
vessels at distances too great to permit details to be 
recognized. 

It is well known that the British Government aided 
financially in the building of the “Lusitania” and pays 
the Cunard Company a large annual subsidy in return for 
the carriage of mail and the right to take the ship for 
war purposes. The “Aquitania” and the “Mauretania” of 
the same line have already been appropriated for army 
use. 


The Cunard and other British steamers have been the 
chief means of transporting to England the large quan- 
tities of war material bought by the Allies in this coun- 
try. Heavy guns have been sent by the Cunarders “Or- 
duna” and “Transylvania.” Reserve soldiers, some of 
whom it is said were on the “Lusitania,” have also been 
carried, besides a long list of goods proscribed as con- 
traband. The “Lusitania’s” captain is an honorary com- 
mander in the British Naval Reserve, and up to the be- 
ginning of the war she flew the blue ensign of that branch 
o. “e British navy. Some months ago she attempted to 
de .e the submarines by hoisting the American flag, 
which elicited a protest from the President. The manifest 
of her present voyage shows that her cargo was valued 
at $735,579 and included copper and brass worth $108,- 
826 and military goods and ammunition worth $266,248, 
or, disregarding other contraband material, about fifty 
per cent of it was either directly or indirectly war ma- 
terial for the benefit of the Allies. 

Shortly after hostilities began the question of the war 
status of the supposedly armed British liners was raised, 
and it was insisted that we should deal with them as 
warships and subject to the same disabilities of intern- 
ment or quick departure, but our Government decided 
that they were not armed or otherwise equipped so as to 
bring them within the restrictive rules. On the other 
hand, it should not be overlooked that a light armament 
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which might not bring a vessel into 
any category of offensive warships 
would be very formidable to a sub- 
marine on the surface, and that the 
London Times recently remarked 
that “the idea that trading vessels 
should be armed with light guns has 
received very general support.” 
Now here was an enemy’s vessel, 
carrying a cargo over fifty per cent 
of the value of which was represent- 
ed by war material, which was com- 
manded by an officer of a branch of 
the British navy, which was subsi- 
dized by the British Government for 
war availability, and which had been 
published for years before the war 
as a naval auxiliary cruiser. As to 
the right of the Germans to capture 
that vessel wherever they could find 
her and whether in the “war zone” 
or out of it, there can be no reason- 
able dispute. That right existed, how- 
ever, because she was an enemy’s 
vessel. It was not enhanced because 
she was subsidized or carried war 
munitions—this simply made the 
Germans more anxious to get her. 
The attempt was something to be ex- 
pected by her owners as a matter of 
course, and by everybody who might 
choose to take passage on her—pro- 
vided the Germans had anything on 
the ocean whereby the capture could 
be made. The owners took a long 
chance in letting the ship make the 
voyage, and the passengers were 
equally reckless of consequences. 
But their right to destroy her is 
an entirely different matter. The 
foregoing statement of facts lacks 
the one most vital to that right, 
namely, that the “Lusitania” was 
a regularly commissioned warship. 
There is where she if unlike the in- 
terned “Eitel Friedrich” or “Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm,” or her sister, the 
“Caronia,” which has been cruising 
off our own shores since last summer. 
They wear the warship pennant, 
they are officered and manned by the 
regular navy, they attack any enemy 
within their strength. In brief, they 
are fighting ships. The “Lusitania” 
was not one. The “Caronia” because 
a regularly commissioned cruiser 
could be rightfully destroyed and all 
her crew killed by a submarine with- 
out warning of any kind.{The “Lusi- 
tania” not being a regularly commis- 
sioned cruiser, but a privately owned 
merchant vessel, could not be law- 
fully destroyed until all persons on 
board of her were safely removed 
and her papers secured. The offend- 
ing of the Germans in her case, 
therefore, does not primarily reside 
in killing neutrals or non-combatants 
but in killing anybody. It is not al- 
tered or palliated in the least by the 
character of the cargo or by reason 
of the ship being within their paper 


“war zone’—for she was good prize 
in any ocean the world over. They 
had no more right to kill people 
aboard of her because she was found 
off the Irish coast than if she had 
been found in the Mozambique Chan- 
nel. Prohibition of that sort of kill- 
ing is not founded on man-made law, 
international or otherwise. It rests 
squarely on the commandment “thou 
shalt do no murder.” 

What uses of the submarine will 
hereafter be countenanced by people 
professing Christianity is likely to 
become a serious question. Submar- 
ines were unknown when present con- 
ventions were agreed upon. They are 
unlike all other vessels. They are 
merely submerged _ self-propelled 
guns whereof the torpedo is the pro- 
jectile. They cannot fight other sub- 
marines; they cannot overtake mod- 
ern fast steamers on the surface; 
they cannot board arrested ships to 
search for contraband goods, nor 
provide a prize crew nor convoy a 
prize into port. They cannot even re- 
main on the surface in proximity to 
a prize without great risk that their 
prey will open fire on them or ram 
them. Their success in attack de- 
pends almost entirely upon ambush 
and sudden onslaught. To have 
searched the vast recesses of the 
“Lusitania” would have taken days; 
to have remained by her in full crew 
with her wireless shouting for help 
and a harbor full of ships within a 
few miles would have been suicidal. 
For the German submarine there was 
seemingly no middle course, between 
what was done and doing nothing. 
There is therefore no way of pre- 
venting recurrence of similar hor- 
rors, short of a world agreement 
(similar to that which condemns 
poisoning of wells), which is obvi- 
ously impossible during the present 
war. 

Nor is there reason to assume that 
afterward, progress in lethal weap- 
ons can be checked by conventions. 
Ever since people began fighting 
with teeth and nails, every item of 
the advance from club to chlorine 
has been denounced as barbarous— 
ap? .ev chlorine looks mild beside 
th. possibuities of amyl-nitrite or 
arsine. 

Meanwhile, with the submarine 
active, the immediate question is 
what sort of defense is possible to 
vessels like the “Lusitania.” Sc far 
as is now known the most effective 
safeguards are high speed, avoidanve 
of shores having bays or shelters 
wherein or behind which submarines 
may hide, a surrounding screen of 
light fast vessels, selection of a route, 
if alternatives exist, in favor of the 
one furthest from the enemy’s sub- 
marine base, and for ships at sea, 


constant communication with their 
port of destination so that they may 
be instantly advised how to change 
their course to escape submarines, 
if the latter be reported near their 
proposed track. There is no doubt 
that the lost passengers of the “Lu- 
sitania” fully believed that every 
possible safeguard would be utilized. 
Certainly they, as well as every one 
else, knew that the “Lusitania” had 
been threatened before, and that of 
all British liners she was the par- 
ticular one most liable to attack. And 
yet, as a matter of fact, no precau- 
tions at all, saving doubled look-outs, 
appear to have been taken. Why 
was her speed reduced to eighteen 
knots, that is, to not more and even 
in some instances, to less than that 
of the German submarines? Why did 
she approach the shore of all others 
where a submarine might be expect- 
ed to await her and where such lofty 
headlands as Kinsale provide almost 
ideal hiding places? Why instead of 
taking the safe route around the 
north of Ireland, which is the one 
furthest from the German bases and 
practically outside of submarine en- 
durance range, and which would have 
secured for her the protection of the 
great dreadnought fleet, did she 
choose the one nearest to the bases 
and easily accessible to the submar- 
ines. 

And as for protection, here the 
negligence and incapacity of the 
British Admiralty—so often and 
disastrously shown during the pres- 
ent war—becomes appalling. With 
over 250 destroyers available, many 
of them faster than the “Lusitania,” 
will it be believed that not one was 
sent to assist her? There was noth- 
ing, except stupidity and lack of 
foresight, to have prevented a screen 
of a dozen destroyers being estab- 
lished around the ship and kept 
there until port was reached. If pas- 
sengers on her decks could recognize 
submarine turrets distant a thou- 
sand yards before the torpedo was 
delivered, conceive the instant de- 
tection of such an object by gunners 
trained to see any disturbance of the 
surface, and watching with every 
sense alert and fingers on the firing 
buttons of the quick-fire or machine 
guns. There would have been a 
smothering hail of steel and a furi- 
ous rush to ram by boats which can 
leap from rest to their tremendous 
speed of nearly forty miles an hour 
in a small fraction of the time which 
it takes the slow and cumbersome 
submarine to dive or turn, Why 
were they not at hand? Why was the 
“Tusitania” not warned that since 
sk: left New York twenty-one ves- 
sels had been sunk by submarines in 
the war zone, and given some indi- 
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cation of a course to avoid the locali- 
ties where most of these disasters 
had happened? These and like ques- 
tions demand stern and searching in- 
quiry. 

As a naval exploit, the German 
submarine has repeated that of the 
Austrian boat which~ sank the 
French cruiser “Leon Gambetta” in 
the Straits of Otranto a few days 
ago. There was the same lying in 
wait and the same sudden attack 
which sent the great ship and 578 
men to instant destruction. Of 
course, the German had full knowl- 
edge of the “Lusitania’s” track and 
selected his position. Knowing her 
great speed, he also knew the diffi- 
culty of laying his boat so as to 
make the course of his torpedo inter- 
sect that of his victim at the proper 
point to ensure a hit. For that rea- 
son and because he could see that 
she was unprotected he took the 
chances of staying on the surface 
and so keeping the “Lusitania” in 
full view, until she was within 1000 
yards of him. Her reduced speed 
helped his aim and he made assur- 
ance doubly sure by firing a second 
projectile. 

The object of the attack was of 
course to secure valuable military 
results. What, then, have the Ger- 
mans gained for which they were 
willing to kill 1400 peaceful people, 
largely women and little children? 
They have deprived Great Britain of 
one out of her thirty-seven thousand 
merchant ships. They have prevent- 
ed her receipt of a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of military sup- 
plies—which is not embarrassing to 
a nation whose current war expense 
is ten million dollars a day. That is 
all. 

Suppose a company of German 
soldiers appearing as civilians had 
taken passage on the “Lusitania”; 
suppose, when that ship had arrived 
at the head of Kinsale, they had 
scuttled the vessel and massacred all 
on board, and then had left her in 
the ship’s boats and safely reached 
German territory? How, if at all, 
would this proceeding have differed 
in substance from that which actu- 
ally occurred? 


A Giant Wind Motor 


The old Dutch windmill refuses to 
dry up and blow away; instead of that 
it has just adapted itself to modern 
conditions. At Harlingen, Friesland, 
they are building the largest wind mo- 
tor in the world and making it of steel. 
The steel sails have a reach of fifty 
feet. This giant will drain 1850 acres of 
swamp reclaimed from the ocean by 
dykes and is expected to pump 70,000 
cubic feet of water per hour—no small 
«capacity. 











FAIRY sandwich—a rich, creamy filling of delicate sweetness 
between two layers of fragile crispness—flavored as exquisitely 


as a rose petal. 
NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


are the perfect dessert sweets. Their popularity is nation-wide— 
their appropriateness universal. Serve with all desserts—with ices, 
creams, parfaits, frozen puddings, fruits or beverages. 

In ten-cent tins and twenty-five-cent tins. 


FESTINO—Dessert sweets in the guise of an 
almond, with almond-flavored cream filling. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














The Speed of the Daily 


is closely approached by The Independent, with the fine 
printing of the Weekly and a National reach and influence 
not provided by the Daily Newspaper. Swift National service 
for the Advertiser with a Big New Story to tell. 











Interlaken- 
a school on a farm 


where boys learn by doing. Actual contact, under competent instructors, with grow- 
ing of crops and care of live stock on a 670 acre farm. Shops, work with tools and 
animals, deep woods, beautiful lake, boating, bathing, skating, healthful sports, right 
associates. 

High standards of scholarship—under experienced instructors who know life 
and modern educational methods. Preparation for American and European univer- 
sities. An exceptional school plant—gives opportunity for imitative and executive 
work. Only the sons cf American business and professional men of good moral 
character admitted; the number is limited. Send today for catalogue. 


EDWARD M. RUMELY, Principal Rolling Prairie, Indiana 
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‘ 
“Standard” Built -in Baths 
(‘‘Conred’’pattern shown 
above) are superior to 
baths on feet, yet their 
cost is so reasonable when 
you consider their advan- 
tages, that you can afford 
a‘>tandard” Built-in Bath. 


Each is made complete in one 
piece, enameled inside and out, 
combining the beauty of china 
with the strength of iron. 


They are made for building 
into either corner, in a recess 
or wall at back only, and are 
five inches lower than the 


ordinary type of bath on feet. 


Look for the “Standard” Green 
and Gold Guarantee Label. 


Ask your Architect or Plumber about 
“Standard” Built-in Baths or see all 
patterns in the “Standard” Showrooms. 
Our books “Standard” “Built-in Baths” 
and “Modern Bathrooms” sent free 








MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint .nd management, in A-1 style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. 
Inec., Boston, Mass. 
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Genuine 


Walrus Bag 


Guaranteed 


Leather Lined, Three Pockets, 
French Sewed Edges, Solid Cor- 
ners, Brassed Key Lock and 
Catch. ~ the thing for yourtrip. 
Pid W'so we mally Regular price 

. By parcel 
> $5.00. Chuice of 
16 or 18inch. Send today 


PREPAID 
AUSTIN'S SHOPS, 105 Court Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 








HOW WE SOLVED THE SERVANT PROBLEM 
BY THE’ PROFESSOR’S WIFE 


HE Professor and I were distinct- 

ly unhappy in our home. Our ac- 

tual home was very much the cas- 
tle in the air that we had built with no 
little enthusiasm during a necessarily 
prolonged engagement. Yet in spite of 
this, at the end of four years the Pro- 
fessor and I were disappointed. For the 
castle in the air was anchored fast to 
the ground at one point—the kitchen. 
Here dwelt the Spirit of Discontent 
and that spirit leaked thru the dining- 
room into the library and upstairs. 

Yet we had endeavored to forestall 
all these difficulties. Catching the Pro- 
fessor in one of his rare practical 
moods, I had confided to him how we 
were to manage our household so that 
there should be no “servant problem.” 
I spoke with no little confidence, par- 
ticularly as we had already engaged 
for the fall Lizzie, a pretty, strong- 
armed Irish girl, whose mistress was 
going to Europe for a Sabbatical year. 

“The whole problem arises,” I began, 
authoritatively, “from the fact that we 
still treat our maids like servants, 
which is very galling here in America 
to the working woman of today. It is 
this word which has helped to bring 
the stigma of shame upon housework 
as a livelihood. Listen to my code for 
Lizzie. This is her side of the bargain. 
She is to come to me as a general house- 
worker. She is to do my washing, iron- 
ing, cooking, waiting on the table and 
the door, the sweeping and cleaning of 
the apartment, and the polishing of the 
brass and silver, and for this work I 
am to give her $20 monthly. I shall 
divide the work up as equally as possi- 
ble, so that each day she will have her 
appointed tasks, and also have at least 
an hour during the day to sit down in 
the rocking-chair which I have already 
ordered for the kitchen. She shall have 
every Thursday afternoon out, every 
Sunday afternoon, and every evening 
after the dinner dishes are washed, and 
either all day Christmas or Thanks- 
giving, while if she stays a year with 
us she shall have a two weeks’ vacation 
with full wages. Added to this, I will 
even pay her extra when there is a 
guest in the house for a week, or have 
the washing done for her, whichever 
she prefers.” 

“But, my dear, is this the general 
custom?” demanded the Professor. 

“Of course it isn’t! That’s just the 
point,” I cried, triumphantly. “Don’t 
you see that I am trying to give her 
just as much time to herself as if she 
worked in.a factory or a store, and 
trying to make her work as definite and 
arranged as systematically?” 

“T see Lizzie drest in the latest style, 
continually vanishing out the front 
door, and you spoiling your disposition 
and burning your fingers trying to 
cook my Thursday dinners,” retorted 
my listener. 

“Nonsense; but I haven’t finished,” 
I continued. “Now I am going to tell 
you what I offer her over and above 
the same conditions that she would en- 


joy in a factory or shop. I’ll be brief. 
Here they are. I supply her free with: - 

“1. A bedroom, prettily furnished, 
small, but light and airy. 

“2. All the best food that she-wants 
to eat. 

“3. Cambric dresses, black _ shirt- 
waists, aprons and caps which she 
wears while working. 

“4, A good sized kitchen, well ap- 
pointed, to work in and where she may 
receive her friends. 

“Now, really, doesn’t that scund 
fair?” I ended, eagerly. 

“Fair, my dear! Why, it sounds like 
a chapter out of Plato’s Republic.” 

My first disappointment came when 
I talked with Lizzie, who apparently 
accepted all the above conditions as 
hers by right, and who merely replied 
that she would come and try it, and 
would I buy pink dresses, as she never 
wore blue ones. 

She tried it for five months. I found 
she knew how to do her work, and‘as 
she was fairly conscientious about it, 
I left her much to herself. So harmo- 
niously did we work together that I had 
even boasted a little to the Professor 
that all that had been necessary was 
to look at the problem from the eco- 
nomic view. I believe it was that very 
evening that Lizzie, as the Professor 
termed it, “handed in her resignation.” 

It was Monday afternoon, and a dear 
old lady friend of my mother had come 
to see me in my new home. I had never 
insisted on Lizzie’s serving tea to every 
caller, but as the little old lady looked 
very much fatigued from climbing my 
three flights of stairs, I slipt into the . 
kitchen and asked Lizzie if she would 
bring in a pot of tea and a few wafers. 
Lizzie did not look up from the pota- 
toes she was paring, nor did she re- 
spond. But soon I heard the kettle be- 
ing placed very audibly on the stove, 
and a little later a very untidy tray 
was brought into the parlor by a very 
untidy maid. After dinner I went to 
the kitchen to talk it over, but Lizzie 
did not give me a chance. “I’ll be going 
tomotrow,” she flung at me over her 
shoulder. “I have never before been 
asked to serve tea on a wash-day.” 

It was during the interregnum that 
a socialist friend of mine called, and 
in the course of conversation, as is 
usual with American housewives, we 
swung around to the servant question 
and I confided to her my recent humil- 
iating experience. My friend could 
scarcely wait for me to finish, so eager 
was she to explain to me wherein my 
error lay. It seems that I had gone at 
my problem all wrong. I should not 
have emphasized the business side so 
much. A domestic was entirely differ- 
ent from a shop-girl. The maid in your 
kitchen came into much more intimate 
contact with her employers than did 
the factory worker or salesgirl. There- 
fore we should make of her a friend. 
It was not enough to give our orders 
for the day and then close the kitchen 
door behind us. Did I know Lizzie’s 
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friends and where she went evenings? 
Did I tell her funny stories on Monday 
morning to disperse the blue devils that 
hovered over the washtubs, etc., etc.?' 

Lizzie’s successor was a colored maid 
from Virginia and she came while the 
words of my socialist friend were still 
ringing in my ears. I began at once by 
trying to make her feel at home and 
soon had learned not only her family 
history but that of all her friends, for 
Mamie was willing to meet me half way 
in all my advances. I did not offer to 
pay her extra when guests came, but on 
Mondays or particularly hard days I 
made it a point to set the table for 
lunch, or to dry the dishes for her at 
night. On the whole the friendly basis 
seemed more natural and more satisfac- 
tory. Mamie’s stay with us lasted into 
the second year and several months 
after the baby came. 

Then my nurse fell ill and it de- 
volved upon me to carry the twenty- 
pound baby up and down the three 
flights of stairs for his two daily out- 
ings; to push him about for two-hour 
stretches, besides preparing his modified 
milk and attending to his constant needs 
as I was accustomed to doing. At the 
end of three days I found I must turn 
somewhere for a little help. “Mamie,” 
I said, “can you help me out for a week 
by doing the daily baby wash? It won’t 
take you more than half an hour a 
day.” Surely this was not much to ask 
of a friend! I remember.very well the 
reply Mamie made and the tone in 
which it was given had in it no note 
of affection. 

“I didn’t come here to take care of 
babies, Mrs. P——. I can’t do no wash- 
ing ’cept Mondays. You all must talk 
business with me.” 

So it seems after all it was not a 
friendly basis that she wanted. 

I suppose it was my utter despera- 


tion, after two years more of strug- | 


gling with the problem, that made the 


idea of trying a Japanese student for a | 


general houseworker float to the sur- 


face of my subconsciousness. Picking | | 
up a newspaper I ran my eye down a | 
column which had attracted my atten- | 


tion. “Situations Wanted—Male,” and 


discovered to my surprize some ten Jap- | 


anese were advertising for situations 


to do cooking, valeting, or general | 


housework. Among them were two stu- 


dents, one of whom was in charge of | 


my kitchen two days later. It was en- 
tirely experimental on our part. I re- 
member the Professor and I took coun- 





sel together with many misgivings over | 


the subject of wages. Would he be in- 
sulted if we offered him the same 
amount that we had paid Lizzie, Annie 


or Mamie, and which was all the family | 
budget could possibly sustain? But | 


when we came to make arrangements | 


with him we found that wages were of 
little object provided he could have 
from two to four every afternoon 
to attend his school. Of course he 
couldn’t do the washing and ironing, 
but even with a maid I had found it 
necessary now *o have a laundress come 
in one day a week and keep our three 
babies sweet and clean. 

So Yama, a little, short, stocky fel- 
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Tread 


low with bright eyes, came to be our 
houseman, and from the moment he en- 
tered our home the tense atmosphere 
which had hung over the kitchen 
cleared and an era of harmony and 
good will set in. Yama stayed with us 
two years, until he took his diploma at: 
the business college and went to take 
a business position in New York, i.e., 
two years excepting summers. With the 
greatest tact and courtesy he explained 
to me that during the summer he must 
work in a larger family so as to earn 
enough money to pay his tuition for the 
coming term in college. Thru my laun- 
dress I learned that he took a place as 
chef at a large watering place, where 
he received sixty dollars a month. He 
was too polite to tell me himself. Chef 
he could easily call himself, for he was 
a culinary artist. In fact, all the work 
went like clockwork. It was done well, 
promptly, and pleasantly. Nor did 
Yama hesitate to help in many other 
ways, such as carrying the babies up 
and down stairs, pressing the Profes- 
sor’s Sunday trousers or paying my 
provision bills. He not only did more 
than the average maid, but had plenty 
of time to do his school work besides. 
I can remember now how queer it 
sounded hearing him practising on his 
typewriter in the kitchen every morn- 
ing from eleven to twelve. 

It did not seem possible that we could 
ever duplicate Yama and I do not be- 
lieve we ever have from the standpoint 
of pure efficiency, but as I look back 
now over the ten years since we have 
had Japanese students in our home I 
cannot remember one_ discourteous 
word, one suggestion of complaint, or 
one act of disloyalty. 

I remember especially one rather 
young boy unusually eager to learn who 
agreed to come to us if the Professor 
and I would each give him one half- 
hour a week in which to question us 
concerning America. With shoes nicely 
polished, creased trousers, immacu- 
late linen, and no vestige left of the 
cook, he would come to the library 
door in the evening, often bringing 
with him a list of written questions. 
Oftentimes it was merely a question 
of English grammar that puzzled him; 
again he would wish to discuss co-edu- 
cation, woman suffrage, or the artificial 
feeding of infants. 

Altho they differ greatly in efficiency, 
most Japanese boys are quick to learn, 
and with one exception we have found 
them neat and clean. The exception was 
Naka, a poct and playwright, a dream- 
er among dreamers. 

I have never known such reckless 
confusion as reigned among his pots 
and kettles, yet he was the soul of kind- 
ness and most zealous to do his work 
well, altho he could not keep his 
thoughts on it. One day while serving 
lunch he suddenly placed the macaroni 
on the table and stood spellbound, look- 
ing at the baby in his high chair. Fi- 
nally he turned to the Professor. 

“Excuse. Where is heaven?” 

The Professor hesitated a moment, 
but Naka did not wait for his reply. 

“T think here,” he said simply, point- 
ing to the baby, and then went on serv- 
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ing the lunch. Naka had to go, and 
after him we had Shinto, an art stu- 
dent, who used to decorate our table in 
winter with a bouquet of twigs whose 
beauty of line we had never before 
noticed; Nakamora, a young medical 
student; Okiguchi, studying architec- 
ture, and countless others. 

So, like many other American fam- 
ilies today, we have solved the servant 
problem by not keeping servants, but 
we do not do the work ourselves. These 
ambitious boys from Japan are seeking 
just what the average housework girl 
utterly ignores, namely, a comfortable 
home. They are keen enough to appre- 
ciate the value of saving the expense 
of room and board, and having from 
their wages ample pocket money for 
incidentals during the academic year. 
They are intelligent enough to know 
how to dovetail housework and school- 
work so that neither suffers, and seem 
to enjoy the opportunity of observing 
American customs. 

The Professor’s mother, out in Ohio, 
would not be convinced but that it cost 
us more to keep a man than a maid 
servant. 

“What more can I write to her?” I 
asked the Professor in dismay, when, 
utterly disregarding my careful figur- 
ing she still insisted that we were out 
of pocket. “Because,” I began, doubt- 
fully, “it may be that we are, for of 
course I have to pay a little more to 
the laundress than when Mamie helped 
with the ironing.” 

The Professor was halfway down the 
walk. He always escaped when the bal- 
ancing of accounts came up. “Well, for 
my part,” he called back, “if we are 
throwing money away I had rather 
throw it into brains than bonnets.” 

And as usual I agreed with the Pro- 
fessor. 








Color Music 
BY G. W. HARRIS 


“Prometheus—A Poem of Fire,” by 
Alexander Nikolaevich Scriabin, had 
its first complete performance at the 
last concert of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, a few weeks ago, and is sched- 
uled for performance in several other 
cities in the United States and Can- 
ada to be visited by this orchestra 
on its spring tour. This composition 
is the newest and to date the great- 
est and most amazing of tonal curios- 
ities, not alone because it is the most 
audacious departure from all recog- 
nized methods and styles in music, but 
also because this Russian composer 
seeks to combine colors with sounds 
and so to operate on the two senses 
of sight and hearing at the same in- 
stant. 

It has long been known that some few 
persons have asserted their ability to 
see color in music. And in recent years 
several eminent musicians and scien- 
tists have busied themselves on the 
new art of mobile color, or “color 
music.” That a psychological affinity be- 
tween sound and color is felt by sensi- 
tive artists and musicians at least is 
indicated by the use of such common 
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terms of expression as the painter’s 
“note of color” and the musician’s “tone 
picture.” But hitherto no such ambitious 
combination of sounds and colors as 
Scriabin’s “Poem of Fire” has been at- 
tempted. Scriabin adopts an arbitrary 
color scale, in which each tint is made 
to represent a certain definite musical 
note. The following table lists the colors 
he uses in this curious arrangement, in 
the order of the chromatic scale of a 
middle octave, with the frequency of 
sound waves for each tone of the scale: 


Vibrations Scriabin’s 


Key. per Second Color Scale 
C (middle).... 256 Red 
SF MND cccceas 277 Violet 
Oe 298 Yellow 
2 ae 319 Steel 
esa 341 Pearl White 
ria aeeaie Gain ake 362 Deep Red 
FP eharp....ee, 383 Blue 
eke Wee eae 405 Orange 
Ms so caea's A26 Purple 
ies Re ice os And 447 Green 
ee eee 469 Steel (repeated) 
ere. er 490 Pearl Blue 


In the performance at Carnegie Hall 
these colors, singly and in all sorts of 
combinations as conditioned by double 
note and chord mixtures, were shown on 
a screen made of gauze strips which was 
placed at the back of the platform. The 
hall was darkened, and to the accompan- 
iment of weird and unprecedented surg- 
ings and explosions of tone from an 
orchestra of a hundred players this 
screen was animated by flowing and 
blending colors, all the colors of the 
rainbow and many others not in the 
spectrum, ranging from bluish white to 
dark olive green and somber purples. 
The effect was that of a miniature au- 
rora borealis, only that the lights did 
not appear to form arcs or rays but 
were nebulous and without shape. 

These colors were “played” by means 
of a keyboard with fifteen keys, fol- 
lowing Scriabin’s written “score.” In 
operation each key when prest closes 
an electric circuit which lights an incan- 
descent lamp of the desired color, and 
the color is diffused in the gauze screen. 
The instrument has also two pedals 
which control a rheostat, thus varying 
at will the intensity of the colors. The 
instrument is the invention of Preston 
S. Millar, who is general manager of 
the Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
and who calls his color organ a 
“chromola.” 

Probably, as Mr. Millar says, the re- 
stricted scale on which the color effects 
had to be produced prevented anything 
like an adequate realization of the com- 
poser’s intention. Undoubtedly for such 
realization the whole auditorium should 
be flooded with color, as it is filled with 
sound, and the orchestra with its fire-fly 
dark lamps on music racks should be 
completely hidden from sight. Also, it 
must be said that the emotional effect 
on present-day spectator-auditors would 
be one of greater artistic pleasure if 
this “color music” were linked with 
tonal music which did not set at naught 
the old major and minor scales and all 
their derivative harmonies. Yet the at- 
tempt at a combination of sound and 
color to form a new art is a most in- 
teresting experiment and whither it 
may lead no man can say. 
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Questions on health, work, business, 
home and everyday life will be answered 
by Mr. Purinton, in so far as may be 
possible, thru the Question Box or by 
personal letter. Please confine questions 
to one sheet. When books, institutions, 
manufactures, and other aids to effi- 
ciency are mentioned, they are not nec- 
essarily endorsed. The Service, being a 
clearing-house of information, assumes 
no responsibility for others. 


74. Mr. W. C. H., Florida. ‘“‘Please advise me 
thru the Question Box if one can possibly be 
too optimistic. It is to my mind apparent that 
much of the so-called ‘New Thought’ is fake— 
and extremely illogical.” 

There is such a thing as being an un- 
mitigated optimist—blind, rash, flippant, 
weak and selfish, unable to cope with the 
stern grind of things and feebly taking 
refuge in a good-luck formula. Optimism 
without common sense is a balloon without 
ballast—only its descent is quicker than its 
ascent. Optimism without forethought is 
an engine off the track and still running; 
optimism without sympathy is a boat with 
one oar; optimism without any needful 
human trait is a dangerous instrument of 
progress. We forget how slowly nature 
works—it may be years before today’s 
thought assumes visible shape. But if we 
picture Happ.ness clearly enough, and 
frame it with strong, coherent action, our 
lives will gradually change of themselves 
till the colors all blend with our dream and 
desire. Optimism is not talking, or even 
smiling—but knowing, doing, waiting. 


75. Mr. F. M., Tennessee. “‘Do you believe the 
ideas advocated by Mr. Fletcher to be sound? 
I have been studying the matter for years, but 
am very much puzzled. Ought one to reject the 
coarse matter in food or swallow it?” 

Horace Fletcher has probably done as 
much for the American stomach as any 
other man living. We are the “quick-lunch” 
nation of the world, which means the quick- 
dyspepsia nation. His doctrine, briefly 
stated, is as follows: “Eat little; enjoy 
much; masticate thoroly; have small va- 
riety but unlimited choice of edibles; let 
hunger be your only guide; leave drugs un- 
molested; heal yourself; and above all, 
cheer up!” A mighty sensible philosophy 
and plan of life—but one that may be car- 
ried to unwise extremes. A man can’t cheer 
up with his gaze glued on his insides—they 
aren’t pretty. 

The chronic Fletcherite thinks too much 
about his stomach—he is as over-anxious as 
the customary eater is under-informed. 
Trepidation at meal-time is a_ veritable 
psychic vinegar. And the modern hygienist 
uses vinegar sparingly. Moreover, the tend- 
ency of Filetcherism is to coddle the stom- 
ach; a robust appetite gets more good »ut 
of corned beef and cabbage than a weak 
one does out of eggs and milk. The stomach 
is a muscle, and the way to keep a muscle 
strong is to exercize it. During the hours 
when your body or brain is working, cut 
down your food-supply to the last possible 
notch ; but when the need for concentration 
is over and you have time for rest, eat a 
good dinner and be thoroly satisfied before 
you leave the table. If necessary, take a 
short fast and restore normal hunger; but 
don’t try to eat with the idea of starving 
in the back of your head. 

The “coarse matter” in natural food was 
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Send for particulars. 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 
P, Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 


“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 
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In this tremendous out-of-door- 
land a glorious vacation is 
awaiting you. 

Vacations to suit every taste are 
a. You may tour the Park 
»y auto-stage,on horse-back or a- 
foot. You may stop at luxurious 
mountain hotels and delightful 
chalet groups, or in a pack sack 
you may “take your hotel with 


Vacations “over trails a-foot” need cost 
no more than $1 per day. 
Low round trip fares to Glacier Park 


California Expositions 


A via Glacier Park 


By overland trains to Pacific Northwest—enroute 
a tour of Glacier Park—aboard steamships Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific to San Francisco— 
going or returning travel this “Great Northern way.” 


Send for new free Glacier Park Literature and 
Expositions Folder. Clip the coupon and mail. 














| discovering your natural tastes and desires. 





i! H. A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
be ST. PAUL 
; great Cc. W. PITTS, Gen. Agt. 
u nN Pa ger Department 
; NORTH ay 210 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO 
if paw EPHEN LOUNSBERY 
4) General Agent, Pass. Dept. 
4 1184 Broadway, NEW YORK 
5 H, A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Agt., Great Northern 
f Railway, Department 53, St. Paul, Minn. 
4 Send literature about Glacier National Park and 
} Great Northern Railway's Exposition tours. 
\ PD caccetccocdentnccetesececcoceceoseocess 
(EE Ae arn cae a: 
Tt lai ih 
| ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
\ The Best Regular Services 
4 to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
4 PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
- AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
| LAND. Round World Trips 
‘ and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
a TAL S.N. CO. 
: Full information from 
i CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 
: 
j - 
° Bermuda 
} Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 
; Tours Include Hotels. Shore Excursions 


displacement. 


transfer. 


8. 8. Co., Ltd., 


Ticket Agent. 





THOS. COOK &’ 


Lowest Rates 
Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons 


Electric fans, wireless telegraphy 


Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing 
passengers at the dock in Bermuda without 


For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 
A, E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 


29 Broadway, New York. 
SON, 245 Broadway, or any 











put there to be used. If you swallow noth- 
ing but what has been reduced to liquid, 
the peristaltic and intestinal activities of 
digestion won’t have the proper stimulus, 
and won’t do the proper work. Yet all 
starches, sweets and fats must be liquefied 
thru mastication—and here Fletcherism is 
right. Make this discrimination: Whatever 
is soluble, chew till it swallows itself ; what- 
ever is insoluble, chew fine and swallow 
according to your instinct. If you like the 
peel of oranges or apples, a little of it is 
probably just what you need. And certainly 
the fiber of corn, oats and wheat is bene- 
ficial to the average digestion. 

Special ailments preclude all rough ele- 
ments from the alimentary tract. So that 
if you are troubled with gastritis, intes- 
tinal catarrh, or any other local difficulty 
yroducing extreme sensitiveness, it would 
e well to omit coarse foods temporarily. 

Fletcherism is good, as a means of re- 


But every ism must be ruled by the I. Let 
us thank Mr. Fletcher with all our heart— 
then pass on to individual supremacy. ° 


76. A Western Clergyman. “How do you re- 
gard the efficacy of a religious campaign waged 
on the lines of a ‘Billy’ Sunday type of evan- 
gelist? Are its results permanent? When several 
ministers favor it, and the minority in a city op- 
poses it, how shall the question be settled? Can 
efficiency in religion be measured by ordinary 
standards ?” 

Mr. Sunday is a theological mustard plas- 
ter and he has both the virtues and the 
vices of that noble institution. We fail to 
discern spiritual balm in him. But, not 
knowing his heart, we cannot judge him. 
His mission, however, seems to be not so 
much to save men from being lost as to 
save ministers from being lukewarm. He is 
injecting brilliancy, bravery and energy 
into the church; this alone justifies almost 
any extreme and precipitate method. 

Why not ask the clergymen who have 
joined the Sunday crusade in other cities 
how far the church, the community and 
the “converts” have been helped; what per- 
manent spiritual gain has been achieved ; 
and whether they are now glad or sorry 
they supported the Sunday revival? The 
statistical department of Mr. Sunday’s own 
organization should be able to furnish all 
the data you require. 


77. Mr. W. H. W., New York. “I am asked to 
take charge of a telephone exchange in a section 
serving about 5000 people. Thru inefficient man- 
agement the business is in very bad shane. I 
have had ten years’ experience as a civil engi- 
neer, but no experience in telephone manage- 
ment. Will you please suggest books or articles 
on Telephone Efficiency?” 

A trade journal called Telephony is, we 
understand, published in Chicago. Another 
is The Telephone Engineer, also in Chicago. 
Get copies and study them for possible 
ideas or methods. Are you not somewhat 
rash in attempting to manage a business 
with which you are unfamiliar? Books that 
may show you the complexity of your task, 
while giving general information, are Cas- 
son’s History of the Telephone, Kempster’s 
American Telephone Practice, and Abbott's 
Telephony (six volumes). Any large book- | 
seller should obtain them for you. 








78. Mrs. G. B. M., Illinois. “Can one, and how, 
prevent loss of memory with advancing years?” 

Loss of memory is loss of superficiality. | 
It would be a mercy if we could not re- | 
member a hundredth part of the things we 
do. That which leaves an impress on 
the soul can never be forgotten. You can 
teach your brain to recall things—if you 
can spare the time. But your soul re- 
members only that which helps your de- 
velopment. And the number of things you 
forget shows how many things were useless. 

Names may fade away—but names are 
only words. Dates and figures may grow 
confused—but dates‘and figures halt the 
Eternal, circumscribe the Limitless. Even | 
the faces of dear friends may stir no sign 
of recognition—but what of their life’s 
message graven on the heart? When recall- | 
ing ceases, realizing begins. The passing of | 
the form of things may denote the coming 
of the spirit. When love is universal, mem- 
ory will be immortal. For when love is 


The New 


' Domestic Science 


Do you know how to cater to a fin- 
icky appetite? Do you know how to feed 
people who need to be careful what they 
eat? Do you understand feeding a 
family for efficiency? Are you familiar 
with the “balanced ration’? If not, 
you may learn all of these things from 
“The New Cookery” by Miss Lenna 
Frances Cooper—Chief Dietitian of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, where scien- 
tific diet has been developed to the high- 
est point. In her book, Miss Cooper 
tells you how to cater to finicky appe- 
tites—how to feed people who have to be 
careful what they eat—how to feed a 
family for efficiency—and all about the 
“balanced ration.” The book also in- 
cludes complete invalid diets—delicate 
dishes, tempting yet harmless. 


Over 300 pages, including numerous illustra- 
tions, with 700 recipes for soups, relishes, en- 
trees, roasts, stews, ‘salads, vegetables, pies, 
cakes, breads, pastries, preserves, sauces, ices, 
and other dainty and substantial dishes. The 
regular price of this book in board covers is 
$1.50, but to give her work wide distribution, 
Miss Cooper permits a library paper edition to 
sell for only $1.00. Order today. You take no 
risk because, if you are not entirely satisfied, the 
— may be returned for prompt refund. Order 
rom— 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co., 
305 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 





PERS EI EEE ACR I 
SBSBSBSBRBOEBSBRBRBB BEBE 


WHEN YOU GO TO 
CALIFORNIA— 


every Wells Fargo 
office is your trust- 
worthy friend and 
informant. 

We have pavilions 
on the grounds of 
both expositions pro- 
vided with rest and 
writing rooms and 
many other facilities 
for the use of pur- 
chasers of 


WELLS FARGO 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Guide-books to both Expositions on application to 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 51 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


APARTMENT FURNISHED— 
Will sub-let a splendid, well furnished 
apartment in beautiful Flatbush during 
June, July, August and September. 
Address Box F, care of The Independ- 
ent, New York. 


JUST ONE-HALF THE PRICE 


will buy an organ and bench seat in perfect 
condition; has 32 stops and inner player; can be 
played with or without music rolls; occupies the 
space of a large upright. piano. Only reason for 
selling is I am unable to enjoy it. 1oo rolls of 
music, mostly standard selections, free to the 
purchaser. Can be seen and heard at 536 Mon- 
roe St., Brooklyn, near Lewis Ave. H. N. D., 
care of The Independent, New York. 
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universal, we shall value only the thing we 
feel. And that we always remember. 

Why do you look backward, and strain 
for a dim sight of the past? Are you filling 
the present with eager, strong, purposeful 
activity? Are you building steadily for the 
future—yours, or that of your dear ones? 
Do you faithfully cherish a many-sided in- 
terest in life, adding your utmost to the 
weal of your community? Let the past go. 
It is gone. Make your marching orders 
“Right about face!” Then swing into step 
with the youthful battalions of those who 
chant not their years but their hopes. 


79. Mrs. W. M. K., Kansas. “My husband and 
I have been country school teachers. Began farm- 
ing on borrowed capital three years ago, pros- 
pered in spite of short crops; hope to have our 
farm well equipped and paid for in another three 
years, thus insuring small income. But farming 
is distasteful to us both, as it allows small op- 
portunity for personal development. Can you 
suggest some other occupation for which my hus- 
band might be preparing, at home, in the next 
three years ?”" 

Do you understand scientific farming? 
Do you know that in the United States the 
average number of bushels per acre is six- 
teen of wheat and ninety-two of potatoes, 
while in Germany it is twenty-c’ tht of 
wheat and two hundred of potatoes? If you 
could learn to double your crops, and de- 
vote the extra income to self-improvement, 
would not farm life be more interesting? 
Write the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington for all available information 
on intensive, extensive, scientific farming. 

The ,most desirable new work for your 
husband would seem to be that of teacher 
in some state agricultural college, or su- 
pervisor and lecturer for an agricultural 
experiment station, or official in one of the 
granges recently becoming so popular 
among farmers. Write for catalogs of all 
the state universities and colleges in the 
West, find which have agricultural depart- 
ments, and study possibilities from this 
new angle. If you can make of your land 
an ideal demonstration farm, in the next 
three years, by correspondence study or 
otherwise, your husband should easily find 
a position as teacher or demonstrator of 
scientific farming. We understand that such 
positions are in excess of trained men to 
fill them. 


80. Mrs. A. L., New York. “What is the best 
manual of ethical and moral instruction for 
children ?” 

The Bible. A list of more modern books 
might, however, be obtained from the sec- 
retary of the Ethical Culture Society, Cen- 
tral Park West, New York. ; 


81. Mr. J. E. D., New Hampshire. “Do you 
know of any reliable person or institution con- 
ducting a correspondence course that can teach 
the individual how to increase bodily efficiency 
by making proper use of such agencies as fresh 
air, diet, exercize, bathing, and other drugless 
means to improve health? Is it possible to cor- 
rect unhealthy conditions of the various organs 
and functions, blood and nerves, by such means 
of advice by mail?”’ 

Officially, we do not guarantee the relia- 

bility of any institution or individaul. Per- 
sonally, I know of many cases where the 
health has been improved, even chronic dis- 
ease apparently cured, by correspondence 
methods of instruction and advice. Among 
the noted specialists in this field are Alois 
P. Swoboda, Aeolian Hall, New York; Dr. 
Charles E. Page, Tremont street, Boston; 
Eugene Christian, F. S. D., 213 West 
Seventy-ninth street, New York; Dr. J. H. 
Tilden, Denver, Colorado; Dr. J. Lambert 
Disney, president International Health In- 
stitute, Philadelphia. A health course for 
women is offered by Susanna Cocroft, Mich- 
igan boulevard, Chicago. 
_ In acute disorders of the vital organs, it 
is our opinion that nothing can take the 
place of a personal diagnosis by a competent 
physician. Even in such cases, however. 
a good course of lessons in right habits of 
living should be of great value. Where the 
condition is purely functional, such as 
nervousness, emaciation or obesity, sleep- 
lessness, mild indigestion, constipation er 
rheumatism, a satisfactory cure might rea- 
sonably be had thru instructions by mail 
from the right specialist. 











INF O 8M AT 1 O N 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers. and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 























The Only American “Cure’’ Giving the Nauheim | 
Baths with a Natural, lodo-ferruginous Radio- B 


active Brine. 













THE AMERICAN NAUHEN 
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A Mineral Springs Health Resort and 4 
Hotel. Open All The Year. Five | 
Minutes’ Walk From Watkins Glen. 

A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate 

Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and 


The GLEN SPRING 


Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 
through the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, 


sporty Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 
are given under the direction of physicians. 
Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, gout, diabetes, obes- 

. ity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous system, liver | 
and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. Fy 
For descriptive booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y., on Seneca Lake \ 
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Complete Hydrotherapeutic Mechanical and 
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Come tt MARKLETON 
For Abounding Health 


Up 1800 feet in the forest ranges of Pennsylvania. A Sana- 
torium and Summer Resort perfectly combined. Founded to 
restore health to those whose energies are exhausted by business, 
social and home cares, worry and overwork. 


Wonderful *climate, dry, cool and exhilarating. Beautiful location, 
surrounded by pine, hemlock, beech, maple and oak but open to the 
sunshine all day. The Casselman River flows below. Large moder 
buildings, fully equipped. Elaborate facilities for baths of all kinds. 
Every home comfort. Patients may be under the care of their home physi- 
cian if desired. Tray service under the direction of a Graduate Dietitian. 


Special Rates for clergymen, physicians, teachers and their families. 


: : i ' Bungalows 
in connection with the Sanatorium for rent. 


Write for information and terms to 
MARKLETON SANATORIUM, Markleton, Somerset County, Pa. 
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Ross Health Resort and Arboriea Inn 


IN THE PINES OF LONG ISLAND. Valuable for those need- 
ing quiet and rest in the country. Resident nurse and physicians. 
Write for booklet. Telephone 5M, Brentwood. Address Ross 
Health Resort, Brentwood, L. I. 


WILLIAMSTOWN > 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE GREYLOCK 3ex. 
OPEN 
At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
“WILLIAMSTOWN THE VILLAGE BEauTIFUL” 








OPEN ALL THE YEAR 








POCONO MANOR COTTAGE 








MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. | 


An exceptional hotel. Most attractive and_ healthful | 


OPENS MAY 28. 

















Pocono Manor 33 Pennsylvania 
(Pocono Summit Station, D., L. & W. R. R.) 


Spring in the mountains with a 
wealth of laurel, arbutus and rhodo- 
dendron is well nigh ideal. 

Add to this, glorious days of motor- 
ing, golfing and trout fishing, with cozy 
|| evenings by a hospitable fireside. Com- 
fort without extravagance, with Quaker 
hospitality—this is Pocono Manor. 


M. L. Dencter, Pocono Manor, Pa. 





location. 
New York. 


20 miles from | 
r Golf. Tennis. 
Special rates for June. 


ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. 


Elevation 500 feet. 
25 acres grounds. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 

















THE SCIENTIBIC BASIS FOR 
EDUCATION 


While many philosophical disserta- 
tions manufactured in- our universities 
continue to cater to purely academic in- 
terests, those produced in the schools of 
education are intended to serve technol- 
ogy just as truly as the investigations 
made by engineers. Some of the “Con- 
tributions to Education” from Columbia 
University are undoubtedly to be placed 
in this class. Thus, a study of improva- 
bility in various mental processes thru 
practise’ shows the inadequacy of cer- 
tain methods that have been used for 
measuring individual differences, ap- 
plied during short time periods. Dr. 
Chapman finds a close correlation be- 
tween high initial efficiency and rapid 
improvement only in the comparatively 
complex mental operations; and there is 
a tendency for high efficiency (that is, 
speed) to be accompanied by a high de- 
gree of accuracy in mathematical work. 
With the increasing attention to the in- 
dividual on the part of the schools, 
studies of this kind ought to be of great 
value. 

The relation of intelligence to delin- 
quency was studied by Dr. Augusta F. 
Bronner’ by applying a number of psy- 
chological tests to groups of delinquent 
girls, evening school students, college 
students and domestic servants. Com- 
paring the first group with the last, she 
found on the whole close similarities in 
intellectual capacity, and concludes that 
delinquency depends upon other factors 
than intellectual status, altho this may 
play an important réle. 

The praiseworthy efforts made by 
many to base educational and social 
policy frankly on the fact that sex dif- 
ferences involve differences in mental 
and physical capacity and endurance, 
receive a smart rap from the studies of 
Mrs. Leta S. Hollingworth.’ By record- 
ing results of physical and mental tests 
made daily over a long period, together 
with notes on exercize, state of health, 
etc., for a number of men and women, 
she was brought to the conclusion that 
there is no influence upon mental or 
physical work exerted by the periodic 
physiological disturbances in normal 
women. These conclusions are in such 
marked contrast to the views prevailing 
even among skilled observers, that they 
will probably induce other investigators 
to make more extended studies of the 
subject. The relation of the problem to 
educational policy is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

We all know that the “marking” of 
‘school work by teachers shows a wide 
range of standards and of judgment. 
Attempts to formulate standards for 
the purpose of scoring school work have 
been critically examined‘ and found to 
be of very unequal value. The Thorn- 
dike drawing scale, for example, re- 
duces the variation in teachers’ marks, 
while his handwriting scale seems to 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS 


Makers of New France, by Charles 
Dearborn. Seventeen studies of the 
leaders—generals, statesmen, scien- 
tists, writers—of that splendid, steady, 
silent France that the world today 
watches in admiration. 

- James Pott. 22.50. 


Practical Programs for Women’s 
Clubs, by Alice Hazen Cass. A handy, 
suggestive compilation of programs on 
many practical topics, home econom- 
ics, civics, education, natural waste, 
as well as the arts and travel, with 
list of reference books for each topic. 

McClurg. 75 cents. 


The Fight for Peace, by a | L. 
Gulick, is a constructive study of the 
possibility of concerted effort looking 
toward world peace by the Christian 
churches. It is a call to the “new 


” 
crusade. Revell. 50 cents. 


The Primrose Ring, by Ruth Sawyer, 
is a pretty, happy little tale, a hos- 
pital romance, with a charming touch 
of Celtic fairy lore and plenty of hu- 
mor along with the pathos. 


Harpers. $1. 


Miranda, by G. L. H. Lutz, recalls 
“Pemaquid” and the doughty Kesiah 
beloved of the last generation, but 
Miranda, besides having its own charm 
is illustrated by E. L. Henry’s quaint 


pictures. Lippincott. $1.25. 




















be neither better nor worse than the or- 
dinary judgment of teachers. The Hille- 
gas composition scale, on the other 
hand, would appear to be really worse 
than useless. 

A matter that is apparently of theo- 
retical interest only is the doctrine of 
“recapitulation”—the idea that the in- 
dividual recapitulates in his develop- 
ment the history of his ancestry. A 
study of the thought on this subject’ by 
Dr. Davidson brings out a great deal of 
confusion as to the implications of 
“parallelism,” as well as a gradual 
clearing up of the essentials. The au- 
thor’s own discussion of the meaning of 
infancy is by far the most valuable as 
well as the most interesting part of the 
book. 


‘Individual Differences in Ability 
and Improvement and Their Corre- 
lations, by J. Crosby Chapman. 75 
cents. 

2A Comparative Study of the Intelli- 
gence of Delinquent Girls, by Au- 
gusta F. Bronner. $1. 

*Functional Periodicity; an Experi- 
mental Study of the Mental and 
Motor Abilities of Women Durin. 
Menstruation, by Letta Stetter Hol- 
lingworth. $1. 

‘Teacher’: Marks; Their Variability 


and Standardization, by Frederick 
Jamés Kelly. $1.50. 
*The Recapitulation Theory and 


ce Infancy, by Percy E. David- 
son. 


All published by Teachers College, 
New York. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


In the first band of American mis- 
sionaries to the pagan world was Gor- 
don Hall, a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege in 1808, the first of the men who 
have kept continuous the connection be- 


tween Williams College and Foreign 
Missions. It was to send him and five of 
his companions at Andover Seminary 
as missionaries to the heathen that the 
American Board was established. That 
was the beginning in 1812 of American 
foreign missions to which every denom- 
ination is now pledged. The American 
Board alone has in its missions 85,000 
communicants, 615 missionaries, 20 col- 
leges and 15 theological seminaries. It 
is now one hundred years since the East 
India Company gave permission to 
Gordon Hall to engage in his work in 
India, and during this time Williams 
College, the College of the Haystack, 
has sent 120 missionaries to the foreign 
field. This volume gives a biographical 
sketch of each of these, and in the read- 
ing of their stories one is easily con- 
vinced that their influence, like that of _ 
St. Paul, was greater in opening new 
spheres of influence abroad than it 
could have been in the crowded. fields 
of the home land. 

Williams College and Foreign Mis- 


sions, by John H. Hewitt. Boston: 
Pilgrim Press. $2. 


THE CHURCH MADE NEW 


For more than a generation a silent 
but tremendously significant change has 
been going on in Christian thought and 
belief. Less spectacular but far deeper 
and more revolutionary than the Ref- 
ormation in the sixteenth century has 
been this theological and religious move- 
ment necessitated by the breaking up 
of the old philosophic background which 
determined to a large extent Christian 
speculation from the age of Paul to 
that of Darwin. The advancements in 
biblical knowledge, historical investiga- 
tion, scientific studies, sociology and 
psychology have prepared the way for 
a larger and more accurate view of 
Christianity as a world religion and a 
more definite apprehension of the mean- 
ing and application of the Gospel. After 
decades of controversy, almost number- 
less attempts at restatement, and not a 
few depressing heresy trials, the theo- 
logical battle seems to have been prac- 
tically won, and the most respected lead- 
ers of religious thought in all commu- 
nions seem agreed that Christian for- 
mularies are bound to be brought into 
harmony with the newer world-views. 

But as usual, custom, ceremonial, and 
methods of work linger behind intel- 
lectual conceptions. While here and 
there attempts have been made to bring 
church activities into harmony with ac- 
cepted ideals, it has remained for Rev. 
Paul M. Strayer, of Rochester, to set 
forth a definite plan for The Recon- 
struction of the Church in accordance 
with the principles and demands in- 
herent in the newer views of Christian- 
ity. This he has done in a volume which 
will have great value for those inter- 
ested in planning church work suitable 
to the needs of the present hour. Mr. 
Strayer gives a careful resumé of the 
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revised message of Christianity which 
the church of today most sorely needs 
as its groundwork. The Social Gospel, 
having for its end the building up of 
the kingdom of God and for its methods 
and means, devotion and service to in- 
dividuals and society, is to be the di- 
recting influence in church reorganiz2- 
tion. On the basis of this gospel the 
author discusses the purpose of the 
church, the failures of the past, and the 


- methods by which the great tasks which 


lie before it may be accomplished. He 
rightly divines that to make the church 
efficient in its proposed work there is 
need of reorganizing the church services 
and the methods of propaganda as well 
as laying emphasis upon community 
service and united effort. The volume 
can be unreservedly recommended to 
that growing circle of readers who are 
looking for guidance in the real tasks 
of a Christianity regenerated thru the 
Gospel of Jesus exprest in the social 
concepts of today. 


The Reconstruction of the Church 
With Regard to Its Message and 
Program, by Paul Moore Strayer. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


WHAT IS PAN-AMERICANISM? 


Professor Roland G. Usher, of Was4- 
ington University, has written a book 
on Pan-Americanism, with all of the 
scholarly but exasperating impartiality 
which puzzled the readers of his pre- 
vious study of Pan-Germanism. Many 
persons are still disputing whether his 
earlier book was a masterly attack upon 
German diplomatic ideals, or an enthu- 
siastic appreciation of them. It is prob- 
able that half of those who read the 
present work will conclude that the 
author intendéd to prove the futility of 
the Monroe Doctrine and to urge its 
abandonment, while the other half will 
die in the belief that his plea is for an 
immediate increase in the army and 
navy to protect the new world from the 
colonial adventures which will follow 
the present war whichever side is vic- 
torious. As a matter of fact, Professor 
Usher is but the judge who sums up 
for both militarist and pacifist, while 
leaving the conclusion to the only suit- 
able jury, the American people. 

The author concludes that the United 
States “has the unique distinction 
among nations of owing its independ- 
ence and its safety to its geographical 
situation, and to the arts of peace.” 
The development of modern methods of 
ransportation has somewhat diminished 
this safety, but it is still improbable 
that any nation would attempt the con- 
quest of the United States. The objec- 
tion to disarmament is that it would 
mean the abandonment of the defense 
of our outlying possessions, including 
the Panama Canal, the termination of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and the loss of 
power to enforce our policies or ideals 
in the councils of the world. But if the 
Monroe Doctrine implies any common 
link between the Americas it rests on 
a fallacious basis. The most important 
parts of Latin America are far removed 
from us geographically and, wha* the 
author regards as of far greater im- 
portance, have closer bonds of travel 


and trade with Europe than with us. 





SCRIBNER BOOKS 
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John Galsworthy 





in THE LITTLE MAN AND OTHER 
SATIRES includes most penetrating 
studies of types of all sorts and condi- 
tions. The Outlook says: “Mr. Gals- 
worthy writes with distinction. He con- 
tinues the tradition of dignity and sound 
form in English fiction, and he is always 
interesting.” $1.30 net. 








F. Hopkinson Smith 





in OUTDOOR SKETCHING has writ- 
ten and illustrated a book overflowing 
with suggestion and which really covers 
a much wider field than that indicated by 
the title. The Boston Globe says: “There 
is a thrill in it which any person who has 
ever touched a brush to paper or canvas 
will feel at once.” $1.00 net. 








James Huneker 





in NEW COSMOPOLIS has written 
intimate studies of New York as it 
strikes the artist and critic. The Out- 
look says: “It is a work of an experi- 
enced cosmopolite who knows not only 
how to interpret all of the peculiar in- 
terest which make of New York a gen- 
uine cosmopolis, but who can and does 
also make suggestive comparisons with 
the other cities which he also describes.” 

$1.50 net. 








Richard Harding Davis 





is the author of WITH THE ALLIES, 
which is now in its Fifth Edition. For 
two weeks in April it has led the list of 
non-fiction most in demand at the New 
York Public Library. It is profusely 
illustrated. $1.00 net. 








Oswald G. Villard 








is the author of GERMANY EMBAT- 
TLED, of which the North American 
Review says: “The book is high-minded ; 
it is truthful; it is worthy of America. 

. His treatise may well stand before 
the world as perhaps the clearest and 
most succinct expression of the American 
attitude.” $1.00 net. 








Gouverneur Morris 





in THE SEVEN DARLINGS writes of 
a family left of a sudden penniless with 
but one asset—a luxurious. Adirondack 
camp. The New York Tribune says it is 
“a charming comedy of youth and high 
spirits.” It is very attractively illustrated 
by Howard Chandler Christy. $1.35 net. 




















Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Fifth Avenue at 48th St., New York 
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*I waste every 
dollar's worth of time 
I put into pencil-marks 
in a note-book." 





Your stenographer could truthfully write that in her note-book every day 
you continue to stick to the old, expensive, inefficient way of writing your letters 
twice—once in shorthand and once on the typewriter. 

Let your stenographer earn her salary ! 

Let her do what you pay her for doing—produce finished typewriting—let 
her do it all day! 

Let her write your letters once—on the typewriter. 

You talk about “overhead”! Well, here’s one big item of operating expense 
you can cut out—and get some of that real efficiency you have always wanted. 

Reach for your telephone and call up the Dictaphone. Arrange for a 


demostration in your own office on your own work. If you don’t find that name 
in the book, write to the 


DICTAPAVNE 


ACGISTCRED 
SUITE 1521B, WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 
Stores in the principal cities—dealers everywhere. 
Official dictating machine of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
“Your Day’s Work’’—a book we should like to send you. 














A Wardrobe Trunk 
for $50 


thoroughly reliable—worthy the C & F 
guarantee, designed for convenience, 
built for long service. Binding of 
fibre, all parts riveted. Full size for 





men or women $50. Steamer size 


$45. 
Send for Illustrated Hand Book of 
Vacation Luggage. 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


14 W. goth St. 154 Fifth Ave. at 20th St. 
177 Broadway, New York 


ANDIRONS 
MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 
Wm. H. Jackson Company 


2 West 47th Street New York City 


























There is no bond of common sentiment 
to replace the lack of common material 
interests. On the contrary, the average 
American of the north despises the 
Latin American, and the latter repays 
him by a deep-seated resentment and 
distrust. At present, says the author, 
South and Central America have far 
more fear of the imperial ambitions of 
the United States than cf any European 
power and would gladly see the whole 


policy of Monroe abandoned. Yet the ~ 


danger, if it is a danger, of European 
expansion in South America exists, par- 
ticularly if Germany should be victori- 
ous and yet not sufficiently so as to seize 
the British colonies in India and the 
east, because there is “nothing on the 
globe that would cost the Allies so little 
without threatening them at all” as giv- 
ing Germany a chance to develop South 
America. So far as war with a major 
European power is concerned “we are 
already disarmed,” since our army and 
navy, however costly, are inadequate to 
the purposes for which they are main- 
tained. The question before the Amer- 
ican people is whether our present pol- 
icy shall be continued or our army and 
navy shall be reorganized, and there is 
no better summary of the case for each 
of these policies than Professor Usher’s. 


Pan-Americaniam, by Roland G. 
ba New York: The Century 


AN AMERICAN POET 


It is good to find such sincere and 
beautiful work as is in the two volumes 
of Collected Plays and Poems that 
gather together the earlier small books 
by Cale Young Rice. Here is a writer 
content to write of what seems to him 
worthy and with no wish to purchase 
fame at the price of eccentricity of 
form or subject. He lives up to his the- 
ory that the path of American litera- 
ture lies not in distinctively local lines 
but will be more and more cosmopoli- 
tan since America is built of all civiliza- 
tions. Indeed, with his skill in the dra- 
matic lyric one regrets that he uses it 
so entirely on the peoples whom we visit 
and not oftener on those who come to 
us. But his songs run around the world 
from “The Monsoon Breaks,” a terrible 
picture of the Indian drouth, to the 
lovely lines on “The Winter’s End,” as 
it comes in western lands. “David,” the 
drama of the shepherd king’s career, is 
intensely interesting and vivid; more 
living tho not more picturesque than 
the Renaissance plays. In a collection 
one may trace the gain in workman- 
ship as between “Charles di Tosca” and 
“Porzia” for instance, but for sustained 
power, compression and tragic mean- 
ing “The Night in Avignon” is as yet 
Mr. Rice’s finest work. 


Collected Plays and Poems, by Cale 
Young Rice, 2 vols. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $3. 


AN ECHO OF MARK TWAIN 

A veritable contagion of laughter that 
catches from the first page to the last is 
Harry Leon Wilson’s autobiographical his- 
tory of Ruggles of Red Gap, from the fate- 
ful game of “draw poker” which transferred 
his service from one of England’s “best” 
families to one of the “best” of Red Gap, 
and his subsequent rise there to social dic- 
tatorship. His naiveté, his instructive com- 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MINNESOTA 


Pillsbury Academy 


Owatonna, Minnesota. 


Beautiful, healthful location. Co-educational. 38th year. Eight 

gy 1. 15 acres of campus. 
large endowment makes possible ‘exceptional advantages on most 
reasonable terms. Sepaiate building for music department. Piano, 
voice, violin, elucution, art, domestic science. Individual instruc- 
tion. Military drill. Physical culture. Ailathletics. Opportunity 
for seli-support. Catalogue on request. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal. 




















NEW YORE 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 








Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 

B. H. Campsett, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 





PENNSYLVANIA 








TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing 
demand for Parish Assistants, Sunday School 
Directors, Headworkers of Church Settle- 
ments and Club Leaders. Open to men and 
wemen. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, prac- 
tical, Liberal scholarship provisions, includ- 
ing TWO SUMMER SESSIONS at THE 
IVERSITY OF CHICAGO. Traveling 
fellowship yielding $810. RELIGIOUS ED- 
UCATION and SOCIAL SERVICE INSTI. 
TUTES during the SUMMER QUARTER 
open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournwortn, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 











BETHLEHEMS 





BACH 
FESTIVAL 


May 28—4 P.M. and 8 P. M. 
ST. JOHN PASSION 


May 29—2 P. M. and 5 P. M. 
MASS IN B MINOR 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 














parisons of English and American customs, 
his own transition from an English serv- 
ant’s aloftness and superiority to an ap- 
preciation of American equality and inde- 
pendence, for the drollness of their telling 
earry one back to an earlier Innocents 
Abroad. 

Doubleday, Page. $1.25. 


BETTER THAN IT SOUNDS 
To write a truly entertaining book as 
William Farquar Payson has done is no 
small kindness to the public. There is noth- 
ing lurid in the Love Letters of a Divorced 
Couple save the title page. The others are 
filled with human nature and humor, and 
if Sybil strikes one as a bit selfish even to 
the end, doubtless she is none the less fas- 
cinating for that. 
Doubleday, Page. $1. 


THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 
While all eyes have been centered on 
General Joffre, no less responsible for the 
guidance of France in her crisis and about 
whom almost as little is known to Ameri- 
cans, is Raymond Poincaré, president of 
the republic, who is the subject of a rather 
perfunctory but informing biographical 
sketch recently issued in England. Particu- 
larly interesting is the attachment in their 
student days together of Poincaré with 
Millerand, Hanotaux and C. Bernard. 
London: Duckworths. $1.25. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICA 
Altho late, the universities—notably Co- 
lumbia under Professor Dunning and the 
University of California—are becoming in- 
terested in the researches of early state 
history. A noteworthy example of such 
work is the painstaking 500-page History 
of Indiana, which despite numerous handi- 
caps in the collection of material, has been 
prepared by Logan Esarey, instructor in 
Western History at the State University. 
For every true Hoosier it should prove in- 
valuable. 
Indianapolis: W. K. Stewart Co. 


FOLK WHO WRITE 


There is a story dear to the heart of the 
reformer of spelling, of Dr. Crothers’ meet- 
ing one of the Putnams at an Oxford lawn 
party. The two simplified Americans com- 
pared their invitations, addrest respective- 
ly to Carrouthers and Puttenham, which in- 
clines one to believe without waiting to 
understand, that Phtholognyrrh is a spell- 
ing of Turner entirely defensible by exist- 
ing rules. 


That dear lady who found Dr. Johnson’s 
dictionary good reading but too frequent in 
change of topic has a descendant in De 
Amicis, who finds even that objection a 
virtue. He began at A and read on with 
increasing zest till he had devoured several 
hundred pages. “We meditate, laugh, dream, 
learn language, historal, morals, poetry, 
science, sports. . . How can one deny 
there is magic in this book?’ Indeed he 
almost persuades us to forsake the best 
seller and open Webster! 


The coming to light of a record of “Mr. 
Ben Jonson and Mr. William Shakespeare 
being merrye att a tavern” recalls the Lon- 
don afternoon when beneath the Rolls 
Chapel, surrounded by ancient records, on 
great parchment leaves and actual rolls, 
we ran across Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Wal- 
lace. Their discovery of the Shakespeare 
signature was still recent and Mrs. Wallace 
looking up from the crabbed sixteenth cen- 
tury writing said, “We found it the day 
news came of the North Pole, but we felt 
no envy of Peary!” 


The American big Sodiety is offering 
prizes of $250 and $100 for book manu- 
scripts submitted before October. In the 
host of publications one loses sight of the 
work of the Tract Society, but this month 
at the Grolier Club exhibit of American 
wood engraving it has come into its own 
and many have paused with pleased recog- 
nition before the pages from the forgotten 
child’s papers of their Sunday school days, 
surprized to see what beautiful work went 
into those modest little sheets sent out by 
the Tract Society. 


ILLINOIS 











The Key To Success 









Increase Your Efficiency 


The secret o: ¢ business and pastel po 
cess is the abilit 
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+ “How to Speak in in Pablic.” 
Dickson School of Memory, 404 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, IiL 
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VIRGINIA 








Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 


One of the leading Colleges for Women in 
the United States. Admission by examina- 
tion, or by certificate from accredited schools. 
Well equ noes laboratories for Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, and Psychology. Library of 
13,000 volumes. Modern residence halls. ew 
$20,000 Gymnasium, with Swimming Pool. 
Large Athletic Fields and Tennis Courts. 
Healthful climate, free from extreme tem- 
perature. $250,000 have recently been added 
to the endowment fund. Expenses moderate. 
Officers and instructors, 58; students 610, 
from 35 States and foreign countries. 


Address PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. WEBB 
Lynchburg Virginia 


80,000 
VACATIONS 


are being planned for and by 
the Readers of The Independent. 
Advertise your Hotel, Resort, 
Railroad, Farm, Summer Camp 
in the 


Little Travels 
Number 


of June 7, 1915. Eight all-in- 
America trips will be described 
in detail, with pictures, complete 
itineraries and exact cost of 
daily program. 
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WE are successfully han- 
dling a varied list of Corpo- 
ration and Municipal Bonds 
with several large banks and 
are now in a position to offer 
this same class of security di- 
rect to individual investors. 
We can unhesitatingly recom- 
mend these bonds for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


The high character and un- 
doubted responsibility of the 
concerns and municipal bodies 
by whom the bonds are issued; 
the fact that they are easily 
negotiable; their high rate of 
return considering the sound- 
ness of the security— 


Yielding as high as 6% 


Write today— personal 
attention to inquiries 


D. S. STARRING & CO. 
39 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 








Our Convenient 


Partial 
Payment 


Plan 


enables you to buy divi- 
dend paying Stocks and 
Bonds in any amount— 
one, five, ten, seventeen, 
forty—by making a small first payment and balance in 
monthly installments, depending upon what you can 
afford to pay——$5, $10, $25, $40, $75. You receive all 
dividends while completing payments and may sell se- 
curities at any time to take advantage of rise in market. 


Free Booklet C-13, “The Partial Payment Plan’ 


STOCKS 


and 


BONDS 





Gives full information of this method which appeals to thrifty 
men and women in all parts of the country. 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co. ,{2,Brosdway. 


Members New-York Stock Exchange 











INVESTIGATE BEFORE INVESTING 








—- Non-fluctuating, high grade 
Trinity 6% absolute security. Principal 
First 7% | 204 interest payments guar- 

8% anteed 
— 0 INCREASE YOUR INCOME. ne 
Mo can do so ith absolute ety. arm 
ee values are higher and aes ‘Secunties 


more desirable than ever. 


Trinity iMortgace and Investment Sormtties Co. 
9 Broadway, New York Cit 





















For 36 years we have been paying our custom 
ers the highest returns consistent with con 
servative methods First mortgage loans 0 
$200 and up which we can recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Llawrence Kan 


First. Mortgages on Oregon 


Washington & arms conservatively wo: three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. ‘von i list. 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. ‘f 











10 x 12 feet “Steelcote” 
Edwards ready-to-use garage, 
$69.50 complete. Factory price. 
Fireproof. Portable. Quickly 
setup. All styles and sizes of 

ges and portable buildings. 
Seed postal for for illustrated catalog 


The Edwards Mtg. Co., 321-37! Eggleston Ave., Cincianet!, 0. 








The 
Market 
Place 


A FALLING STOCK MARKET 


At the beginning of last week the 
securities market was in a highly spec- 
ulative and vulnerable condition. There 
had been a month of remarkable ac- 
tivity, with prices rising day after day, 
mainly on account of large and profit- 
able orders for war supplies. Great ad- 
vances were shown by the shares of 
many manufacturing corporations to 
which the orders had been given. Many 
buyers of stocks in a speculative way 
had failed to take their profits, and the 
margins deposited with their brokers 
were not large enough to withstand a 
severe decline. In the long upward 
movement there had been no substan- 
tial reaction. 

The market turned on Monday. Un- 
favorable war news—the torpedo at- 
tack upon the American ship “Gulf- 
light,” reverses for the Allies on both 
battle fronts, and the menacing con- 
troversy of Japan with China—brought 
a host of selling orders from abroad as 
well as from our own country. There 
were sharp declines. On Tuesday recov- 
ery was promoted by the Studebaker 
Company’s declaration of its first divi- 
dend on its common stock and by an 
increase of the Calumet and Hecla 
Copper Company’s quarterly dividend, 
But on Wednesday additional reports 
of German successes and of Japan’s 
demands caused another downward 
movement. 

And then, on Friday, came the news 
about the sinking of the “Lusitania.” 
There had been a slow recovery when, 
at one o’clock in the afternoon, the re- 
port was received. It caused demorali- 
zation and confusion, even before the 
loss of life was known. In the last hour 
of the market more than 600,000 
shares were sold. War order stocks suf- 
fered sensational declines. Bethlehem 
Steel lost 29 points, but recovered 
some of them before the close. A high- 
ly favorable crop report was published, 
but no attention was given to it. When 
the market opened on Saturday the 
conditions were like those of a panic, 
and great additional losses were pre- 
vented only by the support of powerful 
financial interests. The downward 
movement was restrained. if not 
checked, by very large buying orders. 

When the record of the week was 
completed, it was in sharp contrast 











with that of the preceding week, and 
of the entire month of April. The price 
of copper, the metal, was still 19 cents 
a pound, but the shares of the mining 





companies had lost from 3 to 8 points. , 








Loans and d 


circulation 
U. S. bonds 
as ¢collatera 


excluded) 
Other 


ioe 


stocks), 
on same . 
Subscription 
of Federal 
Bank .... 
Less amount 


fixtures .. 
Due from Fe 
Due-from ba 


Reserved for 


Less curren 
penses, int 


Cashier’s c 


Certificates 
or after 


seen 


and belief. 
Subscribed 
day of May, 


Correct—Att 





U. S. deposits (par value). 
Bonds, securities, etc., pled ed 


deposits (U. 
bonds, 


owned unpledged (other than 
including premiums 


Banking house, 


and taxes paid.. 
Circulating notes 


less than 30 days......... 
Certified checks 


nicipal deposits 
Time deposits: 


EDWAR ; 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at 

the close of business May 1st, 1915: 


RESOURCES 


iscounts.......+.- $27,727,543-74. 
Overdrafts (unsecured, $43.29) 
bonds deposited to secure 


43.29 


(par value)...... 50,000.00 
pledged to secure 
1,000.00 


1 ig State or other 
S. postal savings 


securities, etc., 


99,500.00 


267,501.00 
to stock 
Reserve 
aa eee $450,000.00 
unpaid 00,000.00, 
furniture and 


150,000.00 


700,000.00 
1,927,167.12 
1,337,905.87 


derail Reserve Bank 
nks and bankers.. 


Outside checks and other cash 


items, $93,895.09; fractional 
currency, nickels *and cents, 
DORR sey do4 0d 460s eenes 98,435.09 
Cheeks on banks in the same 
city or town as reporting bank 72,372.80 
Exchanges for clearing house.. 1,631,304.36 
Notes of other national banks. 10,620.00 
Lawful money reserve in bank: 
ese eee 1,189,900.00 
Legal-tender notes ......... 1,069,097.00 
Redemption fund with U. S. 
Treasurer (not more than 5 
per cent on circulation)..... 2,500.00 
Due from U. S. Treasury..... 6<,000.00 
eas eee $36,399,890.27 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in.......... $1,500,000.00 
OEE OS ae 6,000,000.00 
Undivided profits. .$1,914,444.50 


taxes___ 40,100.50 
$1,954,545.00 
t ex- 
erest 
227,508.72 


1,727,036.28 


L, OPED ree 50,000.00 
Due to banks and bankers..... 13,630,166.74 
Dividends unpaid ..........+. 4,021.00 
Demand deposits: 
Individual deposits subject to 
SD 4 tn weld anne 0oS bubae 12,599,850.88 
Certificates of deposit due in 


618,000.00 


State Bank circulation outstand- 


cecewecesece 110,357.82 
hecks outstanding. 58,773.64 
United States deposits....... 1,000.00 
State, county, or other mu- 
aseneteees ° 70,005.91 
of deposit due on 
ae 25,000.00 
obey une eueeeeenates 5,678.00 


$36,399,890.27 


Peewee ee ee eee eeeee 


Tot 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
h Bs POWELL, Cashier of the above- 
named bani, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge 


H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 
and sworn to before me this sth 
1915. 
CHAS. E. McCARTHY, 

Notary Public, 2659, 
tte: Y. Co. 
D TOWNSEND 


A. JAMISON, Directors. 
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EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Statement of condition May 1, 1915: 


RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts........... $1,453,747.39 
yy | |AeRAaeee 50,000.00 
Stocks and bonds.............. 251,195.05 
Banking house and fixtures..... 155,421.33 
Oe ere 6,934.35 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank 157,964.60 
Sy SPOUE WNIINS 0. o c0cteveescs 328,611.85 
DE scuhbawetwkasdeniduse bead 252,905.93 
$2,656,780.59 
LIABILITIES . 
ah ie aii haa hain es ines $250,000.00 
Surplus and profits............ 59,493.36 
DE x casescteanscbeecees 50,000.00 
ee caeidedgmede® cocccce 2294,050.96 
OS Re Pes 75,000.00 

Acceptances under letters of 
GHEE 866ssacees eeecovece eee 7,436.27 


$2,656,780.§9 


OFFICE 
VINCENT LOESER, President 
psy a STINER, Vice-President 


 voren , Cashier 
. TERHUNE, Asst. Cashier 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP PO-NE-MAH 


For Girls between the ages of 9 and 15. 
Supervised by a Bryn Mawr graduate. 
Owned and directed by a prominent New 
York physician who resides at the camp 
docind the season. Land and water 
sports amid the beautiful Litchfield Hills 
of Connecticut. 


For booklet address 


MISS EHLERS, care of Friends’ Seminary 
226 E. 16th St., New York 
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SOCAN eee eeee 





CAMP YUKON 














Lake Cobbosseecontee, Maine 


FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
July 1st to September 7th 





A fully equipped boys’ camp with buildings and 
tents and every facility for sport on land and water 


FRANK D. SMITH, Director 


Director Riverside Outing Club, N. Y. City 


203 West One Hundred and Second Street 
Telephone 2453 Riverside 


Comp Address, Winthrop, Maine 


elephone 132-12 Winthrop 














CAMP BIG PINE FA'R-EE LAKE. vt. P. 0., South 


Fairlee. Vt., R.R. Station, Ely, Vt. 
Ideal home summer camp for gi:ls, aged twelve to sixteen years’ 
All camp sports (under competent supervision), classes in art 
metal work, basketry, folk dancing, etc. Special outing trips to 
White Mountain points. All under personal care of Rev. and Mrs. 
H. |. Wyckoff, Norwich, Conn. Write to Norwich, Conn., for 
illustrated booklet. 


CHINQUEKA CAMP FOR GIRLS 


AMONG THE LITCHFIELD HILLS 
Beautifully situated on Bantam Lake. Conn. 
Cottage and Camp. New Equipment. Send for 
Booklet. David Layton, 669 Dawson St., N. Y. C. 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS, ox, eautitut, Na: 
omi Lake, 2,000 
feet above sea in pine-laden air of Pocono Moun- 
tains. Midway between New York and Philadel- 
phia. Bungalows and tents on sunny bill. Expe- 
rienced councilors. Hockey, basketball, canoeing 
—all outdoor sports. Tutoring if desired. En- 
dorsed by mothers and girls. Miss Blanche D. 
Price, 905 South 47th street, Philadelphia,: Pa. 


CAMP PENN. Valcour Island Lake Champlain. A 
. . ? reae camp for read boys, from nine to 
sixteen years inclusive, Our system is unusual. It not 
only gives the boy a bully good time but brings out the best 
that isin him. Eight years freedom from sickness and 
accident speaks for our individual oversight. Experienced 
staff. Resident physician. 500 acres. Main-line station. 
Our booklet will interest you. CHAS. K. TAYLOR, M.A., 
Mgr.. W. Mermaid Lane. St. Martin's, Philadelphia. Pa. 


CAMP HANOUM FOR GIRLS 


On Breezy Thetford Hill, Vermont 


WHAT WE DO—Ride horseback, swim, canoe 
on lake and river, ‘‘gypsy’’ through the White 
and Green Mountains, make baskets, pottery, jew- 
elry and simple gowns, learn the trees, birds and 
— dance and sing and give a festival. Illus- 
FARNSWoRTE Ban Mrs. CHARLES HUBERT 
bia University, New York Gig” oe 

















Railroad share losses ranged from 3 to 
9 points. But the greatest changes were 
to be seen in the prices of war order 
companies’ stocks. The character of the 
week’s movement can best be shown by 
the following list of net losses: West- 
inghouse, 15% ; American Locomotive, 
13; Pressed Steel Car, 12%; Baldwin 
Locomotive, 12%; Studebaker, 12%; 
American Car and Foundry, 11; Na- 
tional Lead, 10%; New York Air 
Brake, 10%. Bond prices were affect- 
ed, of course, but losses in the bond 
list were small. In the prices of high 
grade bonds there had been, since Feb- 
ruary, a gain of from 2 to 4 points, and 
the greater part of this was retained. 


A GREAT CROP OF WHEAT 


When the Government’s report as to 
the condition of the growing winter 
wheat on April 1 was issued, a little 
more than a month ago, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could foresee a 
crop of only 619,000,000 bushels. It 
is true that this quantity exceeds by 
100,000,000 bushels any preceding 
yield of winter-sown wheat, last year’s 
excepted, but in 1914 there were 684,- 
990,000 bushels. For this year’s crop 
the acreage had been increased, but 
the condition of the growing plants 
was low, 88.8, as against 95.6 just one 
year earlier. 

In the thirty days following, how- 
ever, there was great improvement, 
and now we have promise of a wheat 
crop that will exceed even last year’s, 
891,000,000, which broke all records. 

Because of the higher condition and 
enlarged area, the Government’s esti- 
mate now of the winter wheat crop is 
693,000,000 bushels, instead of 619,- 
000,000. If this estimate is confirmed 
at -harvest time, only 198,000,000 
bushels of spring wheat will be needed 
to make a crop equal to last year’s 
record-breaker. But last year’s spring 
wheat crop of 206,000,000 was far 
below the average. This year the spring 
acreage has been increased. Conditions 
in the spring wheat states are favor- 
able. Spring plowing and planting are 
much in advance of the average for 
this time of the year. Altho there has 
been no official report about spring 
wheat, it is reasonable to predict that 
the first report will indicate a yield ex- 
ceeding 250,000,000 bushels. 

Therefore we have a fair prospect 
of harvesting a wheat crop of at least 
900,000,000 bushels, and there may be 
950,000,000. It was not expected that 
last year’s 891,000,000 would ever be 
surpassed, but this year we may have 
50,000,000 bushels more. 

There will be a good market for all 
we do not need, and prices will be high, 
altho they may not remain at the pres- 
ent figures. 





The following dividends are announced: 

American Cotton Oil Company, preferred, 
semi-annual; 3 per cent, payable June 1. 

International Silver Company, Coupons No. 
33, First Mortgage Bonds, payable on and after 
June 1. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, common, 
quarterly, 3 per cent, payable June 1. 

United Cigar Stores Company of America, pre- 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable June 1. 
_ Niles-Bement-Pond Company, preferred, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable May 15. 








Your Hands Cant Earn 
the Money You Need 


You'll have to work for low 
wages all your life if you de- 
pend upon your hands to 
make your living. 































To earn more money you must have 
the special training that will enable 
you to get and hold a better job. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools will give you this necessary 
training in your own home, in your 
spare time. They will fit you for 
a better position, where you can earn 
more money. 


ee “4 


If you want to advance in your 
present occupation, the I. C. § 
will give you the training that will 
entitle you to promotion. If your 

resent work is not congenial, the 

. C. S. will qualify you for a good 
position in the work that you like. 


Mark the Coupon 


What occupation attracts you or 
what position do you want? Mark 
it and mail the coupon now, and 
learn how the I. C. S. can help 
you to earn the money you need, 


[INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


| Box 1024 SCRANTON, PA 


pe toate at 
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ea 
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Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I me 
| quality tor the position before which I mark X: j 
Electrical Engineering SALESMANSHIP 
| Electric Lighting & Rail’s ADVERTISING 
‘Telephone Expert Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
| Mechanical ng and Sign Painting | 
poeee ILLUS’ TING 
| CIVIL ENGINEERING BOOKKEEPING alii 
rveying appini Stenogr: c 
MINE FOREMAN SUPT. Higher Accounting 
| oe re td Commercial Law 
ARC RE Good English for Everyone 
Building Contractor (Teachers Course 
Architectura | Drafting English Branches | 
Engineering OIVIL SERVICE Spanish 
Structural Engineering AGRICULTURE [German 
PLUMBING & HEATING ew | 
AUTO RUNNING Italian 
| came | 
Deeoinees pation. | 
| Street and No. | 
icity rr oi 











Makes housework easier. 
meal to table and clears it in one trip. 


Carries full 


Handy in kitchen, dining room, sun 
porch. Beautiful permanent finish. Two 
heavy oval trays giving double capacity. 
$10 in black; $12 in white. Express pre- 
paid. Booklet free. Address 


WHEEL TRAY CO., 432 W. Gist Place, CHICAGO 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the §$tate of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

Oe Se MENS OE, cascecscoces $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


Se GRE Ws oc eencsnecede 287,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
issued certificates of profits 

OS GURU, ccceecccevecesce 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GReRBOE ccccesccccccccccoce 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GME GB. 00.0406 060600060000 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

————S i ere erasers 23,020,223.85 
On December 31, 1914, the as- 

sets of the company amount- 

GE Bc ascsvecenssussetecess 14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 


to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 











GET THE SAVING HABIT 
The habit of saving bas been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases ‘his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
curmulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. “his can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yleld a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President. 








256 BROADWAY NEW YORE 











DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors of The American Cotton 
Oil Company, on May 4, 1915, declared a semi- 
annual dividend of three per cent. upon the Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable June 1, 
1915, at the Banking House of Winslow, Lanier 
& Company. 59 Cedar street, New York City. The 
Stock Transfer Books of the Company will be 
closed on May. 14, 1915, at 3 P. M. and will re- 
main closed until Ea. 2. 1915, at 10 A. M. 

USTUS E. RALPH, Secretary 


OFFICE OF IETEREOTPOUAL SILVER 
COMPANY. 


Me ny Conn., May 15, 1915. 
Coupons No. 33 of the First Mortgage Bonds of 
this Company, due June 1, 1915, will be paid on 
and after that date on presentation at the Amer- 
iean Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, 


New York City. 
GBO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
St. Louis, Mo., April 29, 1915. 
A quarterly dividend of Three per cent. (3%) 
was this day declared upon the Common stock of 
Liggett & Mye rs Tobacco Company, payable June 
1, 1915, to Common Stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 15, 1915. Checks will be 


mailed. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 

New York, May sth, 191s. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT- 
POND COMPANY has this day declared. the 
regular quarterly dividend of O E and ONE- 
HALF PER Cc . upon the PREFERRED 

STOCK of the Company, porshte May 15th, rors 
The transfer books will close at 3 ‘o’clock in 
the afternoon of May 6th, 1915, and will reopen 
at 10 o’clock in the forenoon of May 17th, rors. 

Cuartes L. Cornett, Treasurer. 


MEETING 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., May to, 1915. 
he stock transfer books will, for the purposes 
of the annual stockholders’ meeting, to be held 
on June 9, 1915, be closed on May 22, 1915, at 
12:00 o’clock M., and o “yl on the roth day of 
June, 1915, at 10:00 o’cloc M. 
JAMES C. BENNETT, Secretary. 























[nsuvance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 











STORY OF A STOCK DIVIDEND 


Seven years ago the directors of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company 
of Cincinnati declared a stock dividend 
of $400,000, thus bringing its paid-up 
capital to $500,000. Until that action 
was taken few of even those best in- 
formed on life insurance matters knew 
that the company’s articles of incorpor- 
ation provided for an authorized capital 
stock in excess of the $100,000 under 
which it had successfully operated for 
forty-one years, with the result that 
many were amazed at the move. 

On January 1, 1908, the year in 
which this dividend was declared, the 
company had: total assets of $62,242,- 
454; total surplus $10,900,983; total in- 
surance in force, $256,564,666. During 
the preceding year it had received for 
premiums $9,466,664 and its total in- 
come was $12,923,476; it paid policy- 
holders $4,553,213 and its total dis- 
bursements were $6,558,173. 

These figures are quoted to show the 
flourishing condition of the company at 
that time and the absence of all neces- 
sity for the use of additional capital of 
any kind. It is a fact well known, even 
among men of business outside that of 
life insurance, that a going, prosperous 
life insurance company needs no capi- 
tal whatever. 


The state of Ohio questioned the, 


validity of the transaction and went 
into the courts in an effort to defeat it, 
but failed. Later on a policyholder at 
Cleveland brought suit for an account- 
ing of the company’s surplus fund and 
to recover the $400,000 dividend alleged 
to have been wrongfully paid to the 
stockholders. The lower court held 
against him, the Circuit Court remand- 
ed the case for re-trial. This finding 
was appealed by the company to the 
Supreme Court, which reversed it by 
a divided vote—three to three, the Chief 
Justice not participating. Counsel for 
the plaintiff instituted proceedings be- 
fore the Supreme Court for a rehear- 
ing, and in March last, some changes 
having taken place in the personnel of 
the Court meanwhile, that tribunal re- 
versed itself and sent the case back to 
the Common Pleas Court for a new 
trial. That is the present status of the 
matter. 

Briefly stated, the contention of the 
company is that its stockholders are 
entitled to all the profits made under 
non-participating policies. This fact is 
admitted by its adversaries. Under an 
article of the by-laws stockholders are 
entitled to a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent on the paid-up capital and 
also to “the profits derived from poli- 
cies issued without profits to the policy- 
holders.” But the contestants raised two 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


at City of New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business May rst, 1915: 
RESOURCES 
1.a Loans and discounts (notes 

ey” . Rare $8,503,172.24 
2. Overdrafts unsecured... 3.46 
3.aU. S. bonds deposited to 
poaate one pes tl 
bU. S. bonds pledged to se- 
cure U. S. deposits..... 
4.b Bonds other than U. S. 
bonds pledged to secure 
OS SPP a 

ce Bonds other than U. S. 
bonds pledged ‘to secure 

postal savings deposits. . 
d Bonds, securities, ledged 
as collateral for State or 
other deposits or bills 
payable (postal excluded) 
f Securities other than U. S. 
bonds (not includin 
stocks) owned unpledge 
5. Subscription to stock of 
Federal Reserve Bank, 
$96,000, (a) less amount 
paid, $64,000......... 
bAl other stock, including 
premium on same....... 
_ B sas Federal Reserve 








492,500.00 


995.00 


125,790.00 


375,885.00 


245,000.00 


404,440.65 


32,000.00 


4+475.00 


eee eee eee eee eee) 


10, Bus _ = banks and bank- 
ers (other than included 
Ot OS OP Oi cenikeidavcess 
11, Checks on banks in the 
same city or town as re- 
a ere 
12. Hichenges for 


768,055.67 
646,135.52 


254,834.08 





260,310.72 
13. a Outside checks and other 
UE MEN 6: 6a tc acate aecete: 
b Fractional currency, nick- 
GD. GRE CORR oc cvccccce 
14. Notes of other national ° 
© PRR ee 
Lawful money reserve 
in bank: 
16, Total coin and certificates. 
17. Legal-tender notes........ 
1% R lemption fund with U. 
S. Treasurer (not more 
than 5 per cent on circu- 
OS pera Fara 
Accrued interest receivable 
Total 


165.09 
45124.77 


20,000.00 


1,240,933.22 
130,000.00 


25,000.00 
6,862.10 
woh kine bd gielewmess $13,540,682.52 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in..... $1,000,000.00 
a, he, ee 600,000.00 
U n divided 
profits, $253,- 





ere 








664.97; reserv- 

ed for taxes, 

$6,259.65; re- 

served for ex- 
nses, $1,250.$261,174.62 
ess current 

expenses, inter- 

est, and taxes 

a toneeeen 67,784.09 


4. Circulating 
eee $500,000.00 
Less amount 


193,390.53 











on hand and in 
Treasury for 
redemption or 
in transit .... 4,500.00 } 
— 95,500.00 | 
7. Due to banks and bankers 9 | 
— than included in 5 | 
Ot 20 cshotemekeeank sues 6,175.41 
8. Dividends unpaid . a —_ ip od 
9. Demand deposits: 
a Individual deposits subject ‘ 
eo ee eee ee 4,966,373.52 
b Certificates of deposit due 


in less than 30 days.... 19,181.11 | 
c Certified checks ......... $1,031.61 
dCashier’s checks outstand- 
BE oak ecigee aati we dee 25,518.58 | 
e United States deposits. . 94,551.06 | 
f Postal savings deposits. . 330,802.60 
g State, county, or other mu- 
nicipal deposits secured 
by item 4d of “Resources” 250,000.00 
10. Time deposits: 
a Certificates of deposit due } 
> or after 30 days.. een 
eee $13,540 682.52 
State oh New York, County of New York, ss. 
I, E. GAMB BIER, Cashier of the above- 











named hace do solemnly swear that the above 

statement is true to the best of my knowledge | 

and belief. E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this sth 


day of Mini 15. 
iN P. LAIRD, Notary Public, 
N. ¥. o., No. 2104. 


cO 


ou NTZE, 
’ IRVING HADDEN, } Directors. 
JOSE W. DIAZ, 


Correct—Attest 
. 
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be had 
A FEW PRICES Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths - + $290 $1400 
Fine Mixed Tulips - + « 70 325 
Narcissus Poeticus Ornatus 75 350 
Double Daffodils - - = 190 875 
Narcissus Empress (Monsters) 3 00 13 50 
Narcissus Golden Spur - - 230 10 00 
Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 5S 200 


ELLIOTT NURSERY, 360 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 























FOR SALE Charming Cottage, large 
lot, on beautiful Maine 
Lake. Reasonable price. Write to 


Freperick Lane, Lewistown, Pa. 


The Safest 
of Them All 


When thinking of making investments, in- 
vestigate the safety, desirability—exemp- 
tion from all taxes—of the Seven Per Cent 
California Street Improvement Bonds. 


lh 


Wate for information to The Empire Se- 
curities Company, Hibernian Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 

President -  - J. Allen Osmun 
President, Whittier National Bank, Home Savings Bank 
Vice-President - - F. E. Thayer 
Secretary - - A. H. Conger 

















important points against this: one, to 
the effect that there had been no profits 
under the non-participating policies; 
that, on the contrary, there had been a 
loss, which was borne by the surplus 
funds of participating policyholders; 
and, second, that if there were profits, 
the history of the company warranted 
the belief that the stockholders never 
intended to claim them. In support of 
this view it was shown that during 
forty years no claim for such profits 
was made, that no account was kept of 
the results under non-participating 
policies, and that, therefore, the man- 
agement of the company did not know 
whether that business had been con- 
ducted at a profit or a loss. 

As the result of testimony taken in 
1906 before a committee of the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature that committee report- 
ed that the non-participating business 
of the company from 1892 to 1905 
showed a loss of $95,000. Answering 
this, the company alleged that the 
profits from that class of policies up 
to 1892 was $209,000 and that from or- 
ganization to 1907 there was an aggr2- 
gate profit of $779,788. It is out of this 
sum that the $400,000 dividend was 
paid under the authority of the by-law 
cited. 

Another ground of opposition to the 
dividend presented by the company’s 
critics was founded on a by-law pro- 
viding that the amount of the capital 
stock, authorized at the sum of $500,- 
000, should be limited to $100,000 until 
otherwise determined by the vote of the 
holders of a majority of the stock. The 
holders of the majority stock did vote 
to increase the capital to $500,000, but 
it is contended by the company’s critics 
that as the best interests of the com- 
pany required no such action and it was 
solely in the interests of the stock- 
holders, it was indefensible. This view 
of the matter is incontrovertible. With- 
out cost to themselves, the value of the 
stockholders’ capital interests was in- 
stantly multiplied five-fold, with a cor- 
responding increase in their annual 
dividend earnings. 

To conclude, if the stockholders are 
justly and equitably entitled to the 
$400,000 dividend, it were better they 
took it in cash rather than leave it to 
draw interest at ten per cent a year, 
in view of the fact that the company’s 
best interests require no capital what- 
ever. 


W. W. E., Afton, Okla.—Your inquiry 
number one relates to a corporation of 
which I ,Jhave no knowledge. Replying to 
your second question, the life company you 
name is good for the contracts it makes in 
its policies. There are companies which 
produce better results for policyholders. 

I. H. W., Scranton, Pa.—It would be im- 
practicable to print the insurance laws of 
any state here. Massachusetts justly de- 
serves the prestige it enjoys in the connec- 
tion cited because its insurance regulations 
are based on a scientific knowledge of the 
business and no effort is spared to make its 
insurance code as efficient an instrumental- 
ity in the interests of policyholders as pos- 
sible. The companies, while held to strict 
accountability, are protected and encour- 
aged, full recognition being given the prin- 
ciple that the interests of the companies 
and their policyholders are mutual. These 
conditions exist only approximately in most 
western and southern states. 














Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains, George Nichois, 
architect, N.Y. 


Stain Your Shingles 


trimmings, and all other outside | 
woodwork, with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The colors are soft, rich and transparent, and 
bring out the beauty of the rain instead of 
covering it up with a “painty” coating. The 
stains cost less than half as much as paint, 
and the labor cost of putting them on is also 
one-half less. They are made of the strongest 
and most lasting colors, and Creosote, “the 
best wood preservative known,” which pro- 
tects your woodwork from decay, 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over 
the country. Send for stained wood 
samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
18 b Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sidings, 

















Men to get members and 
establish lodges on. com- 


WANTE 
mission basis for the 


OWLS, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 


of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Autograph Send for price lists. 
Letters Walter R. Benjamin, 225 5th Av., N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a year. 














“Dp 50 Leading Boat Builders have joined with 
ra ING the Gray MotorCompany in issuing a cat- 
alog_ showing the specialties of each, 


ey) pens fishing launches compte te 


rom upward to mahogany finished 
express launches with Self-starting or 
in at fe Lsele Gray Motors for: $25 
Crui from $450 up. This book he = 
‘ou select just the model of boat you have 
n looking for and tells you where to 
buy i it and what it will cost. Send forthis 
big Boat Catalog today. Free 
Marine Engine showing full ee of and 4eycle 
marine motors from $5 upwards, one to six Senet than 


Gray Motor Co., 356 Gray Motor Bidg., Oetroit, Mick 











THE DARK CONTINENT ILLU- 
MINED 


We have had within the last three 
years many fine films of wild life in 
Africa, yet the supply of good material 
seems inexhaustible. The latest series, 
Thru Central Africa, presents but little 
that we have seen before and adds much 
of novel interest. In particular, it de- 
votes more attention to the natives than 
previous African films, and the voyage 
down the Aruwimi River shows some 
remarkable feats of canoeing in the 
rapids. The native dances, the wrest- 
ling, the sham fights, the killing of a 
lion by spearsmen, the yawning of a 
twenty-six foot crocodile, the gather- 
ing of zebras, giraffes, wart-hogs, an- 
telopes and baboons at the water holes 
and the prairie fire stampeding the 
game are some of the striking and in- 
structive scenes. Nor are the insects 
neglected, for we have a close view of 
the safari, or caravan ants, with offi- 
cers directing their march and super- 
intending the removal of obstructions 
and the building of bridges. 

The expedition was in charge of 
James Barnes and Cherry Keanton and 
under the auspices of the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York. During the year 1913-14 they 
traveled nearly 4000 miles, crossing the 
continent from Mombasa to Boma. The 
views have a timely interest just now, 
for the expedition passed thru the heart 
oi the Belgian Kongo, which is one of 
the great prizes in the Great War. 


THE MIRACLE 


This is a filmed version of a very old 
medieval legend. It tells the story of a 
nun who kept the keys of a convent. 
Forgetting her vows of poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience, she wanders forth 
into the world and is more 





THE MOVING WORLD 


A REVIEW OF NEW AND 
IMPORTANT MOTION PICTURES 


she is the Virgin Mary and that she 
has kept the keys of the convent faith- 
fully and that no one has noticed her 
act of faithlessness. There is a flash of 
brilliant light and the Virgin disap- 
pears, leaving the sister filled with un- 
speakable gratitude and happiness. 

It is easy to understand that a legend 
of this kind with its supernatural in- 
cidents and its miraculous turns lends 
itself most readily to screen adaptation. 
The “double exposure” makes visions 
appear most natural on the screen, 
while exteriors of splendid Gothic 
churches and the interiors of well- 
known Catholic shrines make the me- 
dieval atmosphere complete and con- 
vincing. The most painstaking atten- 
tion to details in costume, dignity and 
power in acting and clear photography 
may be classed among the peculiar 
merits in this legend in film. The same 
subject has been treated by the well- 
known theatrical Belasco of Germany, 
Professor Max Reinhardt, and enjoyed 
a long run at Covent Garden, London. 
(Continental Art Film Company, New 
York.) 


THE ETERNAL CITY 


If you abstract from a Hall Caine 
novel his glowing verbiage what is left? 
Nothing but a rather thin and melo- 
dramatic plot. But then if you put pic- 
tures in the place of words and present 
action instead of description you get 
something that has life again and will 
stand comparison with the original. We 
are particularly glad to see a Roman 
play that is not staged in Los Angeles. 
There’s no faking the Coliseum or that 
stately ring of travertine columns which 
embraces the plaza of St. Peter’s. The 
coéperation of the Bersaglieri and the 
Papal Guards add these picturesque 
features to the scenes. The London 














views are also interesting. On the 
whole the admirers of Hall Caine will 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the way his novel of revolutionary 
Rome has been filmed and they are nu- 
merous enough to keep any theater full. 
(Famous Players Film Co.) 


SOUTH AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY 


Now that the attention of the tourist 
is being directed south we are glad to 
see that a complete tour of South 
America from Panama to Patagonia is 
to be given by the Paramount Pictures. 
There are few parts of the world that 
would provide material more pictur- 
esque or less known than Latin Amer- 
ica and these films should do the double 
service of inciting Americans to travel 
there and of compensating those who 
cannot. 


BIRD LIFE IN SCOTLAND 


These pictures are beautifully colored 
and reveal to the astonished eye of the 
spectator a series of intimate scenes of 
domestic or nest life of game birds, 
birds of prey and some water fowl. No 
matter what it may have cost in time 
and patience to approach these wild 
birds and recording at close range the 
doings in their nests, the effort has been 
well repaid. All of the scenes are really 
touching. In one scene we see a Merlin 
(a species of hawk) feeding her young 
and then covering them with her wings. 
In another scene we see a peculiarly 
marked species of crow, standing on a 
rock in a swift flowing river and get- 
ting ready to fly. This scene in particu- 
lar was taken at very close range and 
has singular charm. In another scene 
the shyest of game birds, the woodcock, 
walks right into the camera as if 
trained and busies itself with her eggs 
and her nest. One scene shows a very 

- pretty and shy bird, the 





or less soiled by the con- 
tact. Long before she has 
reached the dregs of the cup 
of worldly pleasure, her 
heart is melted by repent- 
ance and she desires to re- 
turn and atone for her sins. 
She succeeds in escaping 
from a castle, whose lord 
had been fascinated by her 
beauty. Aided by a faithful 
old man who had seen her 
remorse and who had been 
touched by it, she reaches 
the gates of the convent 
prepared to do penance and 
hoping for forgiveness. The 
doors are opened to her and 
she beholds holding the 
keys of the convent a sister, 
whose resemblance to her- 
self startles her into speech- 


- 








gray goose of North Scot- 
land. The camera has 
capght this bird setting on 
her nest, examining her eggs 
with comic solemnity and 
waddling away into the bul- 
rushes after she has con- 
vinced herself that every- 
thing is in good order. 
(Pathé, New York.) 








The University of Kansas 
has established a motion 
picture exchange by which 
films of educational value 
are sent to school principals 
in all parts of the state with 
no expense to them except 
for express charges. They 
are exhibited to pupils and 
public either’ in the school 
or the local theater. Among 








less wonder. Presently the 

strange sister speaks. She 

tells the erring one that 
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BEHEMAS WHO GRIN FOR THE MOVIES IN “THRU CENTRAL 


AFRICA” 


the films are demonstrations 
of industrial processes and 
new methods of agriculture. 
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CANADIANS ARE ALSO 
AMERICANS 


Readers of The Independent will be 
greatly interested in the following 
leading editorial, which appeared in 
the Globe of Toronto on the 1st of May. 
The Globe is, perhaps, the leading daily 
newspaper in Canada, and its editor, 
Mr. J. A. Macdonald, is widely known in 
this country, both for his writings and 
thru his impressive public utterances: 


“We, too, are Americans!” exclaimed the 
Hon. George Brown at a great anti-slavery 
demonstration in Toronto on March 24, 
1852. It was in protest against the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. He had made a terrific 
arraignment of the despotism and _ the 
degradation of slavery, and of Canada’s 
concern, tho a neutral, in its destruction. 
Here are a few of his sentences : 

“What have we in Canada to do with Ameri- 
ean slavery? We have everything to do with it. 
It is a question of humanity. It is a question of 
Christianity. It is a barrier to the spread of 
liberal principles. We are alongside this great 
evil. Our people are affected by it. We are in the 
habit of calling the people of the United States 
‘the Americans’; but we, too, are Americans. 
On us as well as on them lies the duty of pre- 
serving the honor of the continent. On us as on 
them rests the noble trust of shielding free in- 
stitutions from the reproach of modern tyrants.” 

This week The Independent comes to 
hand from New York with an editorial on 
“Canada Saved the Day.” It tells last Sun- 
day’s story of “the greatest battle of the 
war raging in Flanders,” and how the Cana- 
dians turned defeat into victory, and adds: 

“Every American heart beat faster when the 
news was flashed ac-oss the ocean. The United 
States is neutral. Bvt the United States will ever 
applaud the valor of men who are not afraid to 
die. And beyond all. the United States must ap- 
plaud the heroism of Canada. Canada is our kith 
and kin. Canada is our neighbor. For a hundred 
years neither cannon nor fort has frowned over 
the 3,000 miles of frontier between us. We have 
shown the world the way of peace and disarma- 
ment. In this supreme and solemn hour of vic- 
tory, when the blood of her sons reddens like 
the maple leaf the clay of Belgium, we realize 
more than ever that Canada’s heritage and civili- 
zation are ours also. Canadians are Americans.” 

George Brown in the Globe in 1852 and 
Hamilton Holt in The Independent in 1915 
held the great North American idea of in- 
ternationalism, and rejoiced in the imper- 
ishable Anglo-American heritage, not for 
America alone, but for all the world. Then 
as now the bonds of spiritual affinity in 
the cause of civilization and freedom were 
seen in the lurid light of a war in which 
one was belligerent and the other neutral. 
But in the conflict of ideas there can be no 
neutrality. 

“We, too, are Americans,” exclaimed the 
Canadian publicist. “Canadians are Amer- 
icans” answers the New York editor. 











CRUMBS SWEPT UP 


On the first day of “clean-up week” in 
Kansas City more than five hundred wagon- 
loads of rubbish, in addition to the usual 
quantity, were taken to the public dumps. 


One of the first acts of the newly created 
office of Budget Commissioner of Ohio was 
to recommend shorter sessions of the Legis- 
lature, saying that it costs the state $269 
for each law made, a sum exceeded in only 
New York and Illinois. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has offered to install instruments in Sing 
Sing and teach telegraphy to prisoners. 
with a view to giving them employment as 
their terms expire. 


Authority has been granted to the Mem 
phis Railway, Bridge and Terminal Com- 
pany to issue $7,500,000 of five per cent 
bonds for the building of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at Memphis. 


The Kansas Legislature has set apart the 
school ~~ nearest to September Z& 
(Frances BE. Willard’s birthday) of each 
year for teaching public school children the 
history of and benefits derived from the 
prohibitory liquor laws of the state. 


A report recently issued by the State 
Board of Agriculture shows that Kansas 
farm products amount to more than $300.- 
000,000 a year, with only a little more than 
one-third of the state’s area under cultiva 
tion. 


At the public auction sales of school 
lands in South Dakota prices are running 
unexpectedly high. In the eight counties 
from which we have had reports the aver 
age price was nearly $70 an acre. 


It is feared that, unless a special session 
of the West Virginia Legislature is called 
and makes necessary appropriations, the 
militia of the state will have to be dis- 
banded. 


An organized swindle which has been 
costing Pennsylvania from $50,000 to $75.- 
000 a year has been discovered by the State 
Game Commission. The swindlers have been 
turning in to country justices in several 
counties common ratskins, representing 
them as weazelskins, and collecting the $2 
state bounty on each. 

In the University of Illinois, which en 
rolls 6004 students, the proportion of men 
to women is 3.5 to 1. The leading three 
departments in numbers of students regis- 
tered are: Liberal arts and sciences, 1854: 
engineering, 1213; agriculture, 1171. 

The Wisconsin Legislature has passed 
the anti-tipping bill over the Governor's 
veto. It prohibits the offering of a gratuity 
by any patron of hotel, restaurant, barber 
shop, or public service corporation. 

Four Massachusetts manufacturing com- 
panies are filling a Russian Government 
order for 4,000,000 pairs of army boots and 
shoes at the rate of 15,000 pairs a day. 
This order is giving employment to more 
than 2000 workers. The contract price of 
the product will be $14,340,000. 

Governor Henderson of Alabama has 
named the first Monday in June “Illiteracy 
Day,” and asks that every lettered person 
in the state lay aside private affairs and 
devote the entire day to “the stupendous 
task” of removing illiteracy from the South. 

Dr. Joseph Y. Porter, State Health Of- 
ficer of Florida, estimates that there are 
20,000 persons in that state suffering from 
tuberculosis. A determined effort is making 
to eradicate the disease. 

A New York pear grower lost his entire 
crop one year thru the ravages of insects. 
That fall he hung suet in the trees, and 
winter birds, mostly nut-hatches, thus at- 
tracted, made their nests there. The next 
year he gathered an extraordinarily large 
crop, with scarcely a worm-hole in the fruit. 

On “Mothers’ Day” the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, in accordance with its 
annual custom, furnished each of its 60,000 
employees and every passenger on its 5000 
miles of line with a white carnation, to be 
worn as a tribute to mothers. 
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EOPLE who travel frequently in 
Pp Europe, visiting all its spas and water- 

ing places and thus coming to know 
all the famous health resorts of the world 
say that the most complete equipment in 
existence for locating human ills and re- 
lieving them is in Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Days, weeks or months are not enough 
for the selection of scientific apparatus and 
equipment for finding the cause of human 
suffering and ministering to its relief. 


Such selection requires years—-years of 
experience—years of Angee oe IE heen 
of actual practice. Every method—every 
instrument—every formula—every process 
—needs to be carefully tested and tried out 
and the results produced must be carefully 
watched and compared before the treat- 
ment is safe to be included as effective in 
any remedial system. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium was founded 
nearly fifty years ago. For almost half a 
century, a staff of physicians and labora- 
tory experts have been studying, observing, 
experimenting, discovering, selecting, ap- 
plying and_ testing out methods. The result 
is, that gathered together in this one place, 
under one thoroughly well organized con- 
trol is the most complete and effective, 
modern, scientific equipment in existence 
for locating the causes of human suffering 
and relieving it. Nowhere else in the world 
can you find assembled in one place all the 
equipment, apparatus and facilities which 
are to be found at the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. 

The staff of specially educated physi- 
cians (nearly forty in number and many of 
them specialists of world-wide note) and 
their scientifically trained assistants—diet- 
itians, masseurs, nurses and others—in- 
clude in their capabilities nearly every de- 
monstratedly successful method of getting 
at the causes of physical and nervous irreg- 
ularities and applying to them correct sci- 
entific remedial agencies. 

People suffering with ailments requiring 
a special diet for their arrest and relief, 
find in effect here methods of selecting 
foods which will enable them to eat heart- 
ily, satisfyingly and enjoyably without dan- 
ger of discomfort afterward. 

People who are suffering from over- 
taxed strength, worry, exhaustion or other 
forms of nervous or physical break- 
down, find here the atmosphere, conditions, 
facilities, and surroundings which en- 


The Greatest Health Resort 
in the World 






able them to regain strength and vigor in 
the shortest possible time and with least 
possible effort because methods employed 
A relieve such cases are thoroughly scien- 
tific. 

The plant of the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
includes over thirty buildingss Accommo- 
dations for guests and patients range from 
those of the most modern and up-to-date 
hotel to the quiet of a homelike cottage. 

The grounds include many acres of gar- 
dens, lawns and shrubbery. Serious and 
surgical cases are cared for in our up-to- 
date Hospital well removed from all other 
buildings of the Sanitarium. 

The delightful social life of the place may 
be indulged in if desired, but those seeking 
only rest and quiet find themselves care- 
fully guarded from all disturbance. 

Guests may live here very luxuriously or 
very modestly, whichever they prefer. 

Excellent accommodations are well with- 
in reach of the limited pocket-book. 

Full particulars, with rates for accommo- 
dations, may be secured by writing to 504 
Administration Building, Battle Creek San- 
itarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 

A large, fully illustrated book of the San- 
itarium is sent FREE upon request. 


Easily Reached. 


Battle Creek is a regular stop for all 
through express trains between New York 
and Chicago over the Michigan Central 
route of the New York Central Lines and 
for all trains between Chicago and Detroit 
over the Michigan Central and Grand 
Trunk routes. 

You may leave New York City at five 
o’clock in the afternoon on the “Wolverine” 
(one of the finest trains out of Grand Cen- 
tral Station) arriving in Battle Creek the 
next morning at ten o’clock—just after 
breakfast. 

You may leave Detroit at almost any hour 
of the day and arrive in Battle Creek in 
from two and a half to three hours, depend- 
ing upon the speed of the train. 

You may leave Chicago at intervals of 
about every two hours, arriving in Battle 
Creek within four hours afterward. 

Arriving in Battle Creek, you are met at 
the station by a luxurious limousine which 
takes you directly to the Sanitarium in a 
few minutes. 
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